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TUESDAY, JUNE 19, 1956 


Unrrep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE AiR Force, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee (consisting of Senators Symington, Jackson, 
Ervin, Saltonstall, and Duff) met, pursuant to recess, at 10:05 a. m., 
in room 457, Senate Office Building, Senator Stuart Symington (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Senators Symington, Saltonstall, and Duff. 

Also present: Fowler Hamilton, general counsel; Ramsay D. Potts, 
Jr., associate general counsel; Fred B. Rhodes, legal consultant to 
Senator Saltonstall; Edward C. Welsh, assistant to Senator Syming- 
ton; and Wallace L. Engle, staff member; Mansfield Sprague, general 
counsel, Department of Defense; Lt. Col. D. S. Bussey, ODCSOPS, 
Department of the Army; Capt. S. S. Searcy, Assistant Director, 
Program Analysis Group, United States Navy; Clarke A. Morgan and 
Bernard Bogdanowicz, Security Office, OSD. 

[The closed session testimony was censored by the Department of Defense for 
security reasons. 

Those portions of the record affected by this censorship are indicated by the 
symbol @).] 

Senator Symrneton. This meeting of the Subcommittee on the Air 
Force of the Senate Armed Services Committee will now come to 
order. 

Senator Jackson asked me to express his regret, General, that he 
could not be here. He had an atomic installation hearing concern- 
ing his own State this morning. 

We are honored to have you with us. Wil! you ask your staff to pro- 
vide the committee with a résumé of your background and experience, 
so that we may enter it in the record at this point? 


GEN. NATHAN F. TwInine, UNITED States Arr Force 


Nathan Farragut Twining was born at Monroe, Wis., October 11, 1897. Called 
to active duty with the Oregon National Guard in June 1916, he served as corporal 
on border duty until that September. Recalled in March 1917 as a sergeant, he 
was assigned to an Infantry company of the Oregon National Guard for 2 months. 
Entering the United States Military Academy in June 1917, he was graduated in 
November 1918 and commissioned a second lieutenant of infantry, remaining at 
the Academy for duty until the following June. 

A month later he joined the American forces in Germany for a tour of observa- 
tion of Belgian, French, and Ttalian battlefronts. Entering the Infantry School 
at Fort Benning, Ga., in September 1919, he was graduated the following June 
and assigned to the 29th Infantry at Fort Benning. Appointed aide to Brig. 
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Gen. B. A. Poore in February 1921, he served with him at Camp Travis, Tex. ; 
Fort Logan, Colo. ; and Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 

Entering Primary Flying School at Brooks Field, Tex. in 1923, General Twin- 
ing was graduated from Advanced Flying Schoo! at Kelly Field, Tex., in Septem- 
ber 1924, and returned to Brooks Field as a flying instructor. Transferred to 
the Air Service on November 16, 1926, the following September he became an 
instructor at March Field, Calif. Going to Hawaii in February 1929 he joined 
the 18th Pursuit Group at Schofield Barracks. 

Ordered to Fort Crocket, Tex. in March 1932, General Twining was assigned 
to the 3d Attack Group, was transferred to the 90th Attack Squadron that 
August, and a month later joined the 60th Service Squadron there. In February 
1934 he was named engineering officer for the central zone at Chicago, IL. re- 
turning to Fort Crocket the following June as adjutant of the 3d Attack Group. 
He was named assistant operations officer of the third wing at Barksdale Field, 
La., in March 1935; entered the Air Corps Tactical School at Maxwell Field, Ala. 
that August, was graduated a year later and the following June was graduated 
from the Command and General Staff School at Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 

Appointed Air Corps technical superviser at San Antonio Air Depot, Duncan 
Field, Tex., in August 1940 General Twining was named Assistant Chief of the 
Inspection Division in the Office of the Chief of the Air Corps at Washington, 
Dp. C., and 3 months later became Chief of the Technical Inspection Section of 
that office. Transferred to the Operations Division in December 1941, the follow- 
ing February he was named Assistant Executive in the Office of the Chief of 
Staff at Air Corps Headquarters. That May he was designated Director of War 
Organization and Movements in that Office. 

Going to the South Pacific in July 1942, General Twining was Chief of Staff of 
the Allied Forces, and the following January became commanding general of the 
i8th Air Force. On July 25, 1943, he was designated commander, aircraft, Solo- 
mon Islands, and placed in tactical control of all Army, Navy, Marine, and Allied 
Air Forces in the South Pacific. That November he assumed command of the 
1th Air Force in Italy, and in January 1944 additionally assumed the duties of 
eommander of the Mediterranean Allied Strategic Air Forces. He assumed com- 
mand of the 20th Air Force in that theater in July 1945. 

Assigned to Continental Air Force Headquarters at Bolling Field, Washington, 
D. C., that October, 2 months later General Twining assumed command of the 
Air Materiel Command at Wright Field, Ohio. Named commanding general of 
the Alaskan Department on October 1, 1947, the 21st of that month he became 
commander in chief of the Alaskan Command at Fort Richardson. 

Returning to Air Force Headquarters in July 1950, General Twining was Acting 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel. On October 10, 1950, he was appointed 
Vice Chief of Staff of the Air Force, and on June 30, 1953, was designated Chief 
of Staff of the Air Force. 

His decorations include the Distinguished Service Medal, Navy Distinguished 
Service Medal, Legion of Merit with 1 oak-leaf cluster, Distinguished Flying 
Cross, Bronze Star, Air Medal with 1 oak-leaf cluster, Victory Medal (World 
Wars I and IT), Army of Occupation Medal (World War I), American Defense 
Medal, Asiatic Pacific Campaign Medal, European African Middle Eastern Cam- 
paign Medal, American Theater Campaign Medal; French Croix de Guerre with 
2 palms, and Legion of Honor (Commander) ; Polish Medal of Merit with swords; 
Greek Order of the Sphinx; Knight of the British Empire; and the Peruvian 
Aviation Cross (First Class). He is rated a command pilot. 

General Twining and his wife, the former Maude McKeever of Oahu, T. H., 
have there children, Richard G., Nathan A., and Olivia B. 


PROMOTIONS 


Iie was promoted to first lieutenant (permanent) November 20, 1923; reverted 
to the rank of second lieutenant September 25, 1924; was promoted to captain 
(temporary) April 20, 1935; to captain (permanent) September 1, 1935; to 
major (temporary) October 7, 1938; to major (permanent) July 1, 1940; to lieu- 
tenart colonel (temporary) July 22, 1941; to colonel (temporary) February 1, 
1942; to brigadier general (temporary) June 17, 1942; to lieutenant colonel (per- 
manent) November 12, 1942; to major general (temporary) February 5, 1943; to 
lieutenant general (temporary) June 5, 1945; to brigadier general (permanent) 
July 18, 1946; to major general (permanent) February 19, 1948; to general (tem- 
porary) October 10, 1950. 
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Senator Symrneron. Is there anybody going to testify here, be 
sides you ¢ 

General Twtnrnc. Not unless something comes up, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Symineron. Will you rise and raise your right hand, 
please. 

Do you solemnly swear that the information you give this Subcom- 
mittee on the Air Force of the Senate Armed Services Committee this 
morning will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
so help you God ¢ 

General Twintnea. I do. 

Senator Symineron. General, have you a prepared statement? 

General Twrntnc. Yes: Ihave. 

Senator Symimneron. Please read it. 


TESTIMONY OF GEN. NATHAN F. TWINING, CHIEF OF STAFF, 
UNITED STATES AIR FORCE; ACCOMPANIED BY LT. GEN. DONALD 
L. PUTT, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, DEVELOPMENT; MAJ. GEN 
DANIEL CALLAHAN, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, DCS/0; 
MAJ. GEN. THOMAS GERRITY, ASSISTANT FOR PRODUCTION PRO- 
GRAMING, DCS/MATERIEL; MAJ. GEN. FRANK BOGART, DIREC- 
TOR OF BUDGET; MAJ. GEN. LEE WASHBOURNE, ASSISTANT 
CHIEF OF STAFF, INSTALLATIONS; BRIG. GEN. THOMAS MUS- 
GRAVE; AND COL. L. F. PAUL, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE CHIEF 
OF STAFF 


General Twinrna. I have followed, generally speaking, the course 
of testimony and data you have already received. Therefore, and 
in an effort to assist the-committee, I felt it might be helpful to outline 
some of my views on certain capabilities and limitations of the Air 
Force, and some major problems confronting us in contributing to the 
airpower of this Nation. 

In explaining my general approach to the airpower problem, my 
point of departure logically must be our force requirements whieh are 
based on an estimate of the world situation and of enemy capabilities 
for the period under consideration. 


IMPORTANCE OF GOOD INTELLIGENCE INFORMATION 


We have a highly organized, professionally staffed Central Intel- 
ligence Agency. This agency is charged with preparing national- 
intelligence estimates. It is on those estimates that we must, and do, 
rely in computing the present and future capabilities of potential 
enemies. They are the basic ingredient in determining the size and 
composition of the forces required to carry on our missions. 

As you know, the Joint Chiefs of Staff formally review the overall 
force requirements of the services at least annually. In addition, we 
are continually reviewing our requirements, both in the Air Staff 
and in the Joint Staff. We recognize that no determination of forces 
can ever be final. We must take revisions constantly as new intel- 
ligence becomes available or as improvements and additions to our 
own weapon systems become possible. 
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GROWING SOVIET CAPABILITY 


From a strategic point of view, the outstanding consideration in the 
development of our force and strategic concept was the probability that 
the U.S. S. R. will soon enter an era of nuclear plenty. Intelligence 
indicates that her technological and industrial advances are filling her 
arsenal with modern effective weapons. Of primary importance is 
her ability, and probable intent, to create a large strategic air force. 
Such a force would be capable, if not effective ly deterred or opposed, 
of delivering mass-destruction weapons in quantity against this 
country. 

We also considered of primary importance the advent of intercon- 
tinental ballistic missiles. Exclusive possession of a_ perfected 
ICBM in quantity by the U.S. S. R. could fundamentally alter the 
existing power relationship and place the United States in the gravest 
danger. For this reason our own acquisition of an operational ICBM 
and a defense against such weapons have been accorded the very high- 
est USAF priority. Both will be extremely important to our arsenal 
of weapons. 


AIR DEFENSE AND STRATEGIC STRIKING FORCE AS DETERRENTS 


I see no reason to believe that air defense, at any time in the near 
future, will be able to prevent a well-planned and executed air offensive 
from inflicting terrible damage to our country. Hence, I believe our 
survival can be guaranteed only if we maintain in a constant state 
of readiness a deterrent striking force. It must be so organized, 
equipped, trained, and protected as to insure a capability to deliver a 


tremendous punishment to any aggressor. The protection of this 
force against a sudden blow depends upon many things such as early 
warning, alert status, dispersal, and hardening of our bases. 

There must also be an effective air defense system which will not 
only make any attack by an aggressor extremely costly but will dis- 
courage him from exploiting optimum tactics or from roaming our 
skies at will. 

COORDINATION 


Our Air Force, too, must be prepared to work jointly with our sister 
services and to meet its obligation to support our allies at many points 
on the globe under a variety of conditions. 


PERIPHERAL WARS ALSO SERIOUS PROBLEM 


Our problem of force requirements is further compounded and com- 
plicated by another factor. While it is absolutely essential for nation- 
al survival that we have a deterrent retaliatory force capable of deliv- 
ering massive blows, our Nation cannot depend on this alone. It is 
conceivable that if the aggressor rationalizes that our retaliatory force 
would make it impossible or too costly for him to win a general war 
he might then choose the alternate of peripheral or small wars. He 
might believe that this method could achieve his ultimate objective 
of world domination. We give this the most serious consideration. 
Fortunately, airpower has great mobility, flexibility, and selectivity. 
We are equipped to deliver with precision not only the most powerful 
nuclear weapons known to man, but also small nuclear weapons. 
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If, for some reason, it was decided that it was in the best interest of 
the United States not to use nuclear weapons in a peripheral war, we 
are equipped to deliver a wide variety of the conventional ty pes. Our 
tactical and airlift forces, which comprise some 38 percent of our pro- 
gramed 137-wing force, are trained for supporting surface forces with 
either atomic or conventional weapons, and our strategic and air de- 
fense forces are prepared to join with the Army and Navy in carrying 
out the various roles and missions as now assigned. Such cap: ability, 


coupled with that of the other two services, provides a powerful deter- 
rent against peripheral war. 


MUST HAVE GENERAL WAR CAPABILITY 


In my opinion, the provision of a capability to deal with general 
war ismandatory. Not to provide this c apability is to invite national 
disaster. As I see it, general war would consist of two phases. The 
initial phase, which might well commence with a surprise attack on 
this country, would be of relatively short duration. It would involve 
an intensive air exchange of nuclear weapons with each side endeav- 
oring to knock out the atomic delivery capability and other warmaking 

capacity of its opponent. At the same time, each side would endeavor 


to initiate other operations and deployments to gain strategic ad- 
vantage. 


FORCES IN BEING DETERMINE OUTCOME OF GENERAL WAR 


I believe that the initial phase of general war would determine the 
nature and duration of any following strategy and the ultimate out- 
come of the war. We must win this initial phase to survive. The 
forces to fight and win this phase must be in being and ready for in- 
stantaneous action at all times. There can be no compromise ‘with the 
top priority these survival forces must receive. 

Because of the unpredictable and unprecedented devastation in the 
initial phase, the strategy to be followed in the subsequent phase can- 
not be accurately predicted. It is obvious, though, that it will be de- 
termined by the advantages gained in the initial phase, the resources 
remaining, and by political ‘and military considerations as to what 
further militar y action is required to achieve our national objective. 

In light of the above military considerations, I feel that an ade- 
quately “supported Air Force of the general order of magnitude now 
programed should be able to meet the various threats. Of course, we 
must continually review our force requirements in light of new intelli- 
gence and developments. But at this time my greatest worries are 
over problems connected with personnel, facilities, modernization of 
weapon systems, and support. As these factors have much to do with 
the effectiveness of our force, I would like to devote a little of your 
time to each of these areas. 

PERSON NEL 


I fully agree with the general statements made by my commanders 
and by General O'Donnell and General Irvine concerning the great 
difficulties that result from the existing high turnover of personnel. 
Our inability to retain skilled personnel can well become our Achilles 
heel. 


76922—56—pt. 202 
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The continuous training cycle of our huge Training Command costs 
millions of dollars annually for pay, equipment, fac ilities, and so forth. 
Further, it establishes a constant requirement for diversion of a sig- 
nificant portion of our skilled personnel from the combat units to the 
Training Command for duty as ground and air instructors. 

Similarly, within our combat units, much of the effort of our few 
skilled technicians is devoted to the more advanced training and the 
supervision of large numbers of relatively inexperienced personnel. 
As a result of this vicious circle we are unable, in many critical areas, 
to operate our complex highly technical equipment at the desired 
level of effectiveness. As our modernization program continues this 
afm may become even more acute, 

Undoubtedly, there are many things that can be done to make 
service life more attractive and thus increase our retention rate. How- 
ever, | believe we must recognize two facts. 

First, that only a small segment of our population is so constituted as 
to desire continued peacetime service in the Armed Forces. This is 
only natural in a democracy and in a land of unbounded opportunity. 

Second, the military will never be able to compete solely on a salar Vv 
basis—dollar for dollar—with industry. But, by providing an op- 
portunity for an honorable occupation with reasonable provisions for 
pay and for the welfare and comfort of families, regardless of where 
the individual may be stationed, we should point our appeal at those 
individuals of our population who have a natural inclination to dedi- 
cate their lives to the service. 

These individuals should provide our hard professional core. I be- 
lieve that the Strategic Air Command’s 5-point program of increased 
pay, housing, medical care for dependents, educational benefits, and 
commissary privileges is in general a proper step toward this objective. 

Several times during your hearings the adequacy of our civilian 
and military ceilings has arisen. It is my hope that by ine reasing our 
retention and by proper management, organization, and supervision, 
and by elimination of least essential functions, we will be able to ade- 
quately man our 137-wing Air Force within existing ceilings. I be- 
lieve that we are obligated to try all feasible means to live within 
our ceilings but if this does not prove possible, we will certainly ask 
for an increase, At this time, however, we are much more interested 
in retaining our trained personnel than in increasing the total num- 
bers on our rosters. 

FACILITIES 


Previous witnesses have already testified that we are deeply involved 
in a construction program designed to provide the base facilities neces- 
sary for the proper operation of our combat forces; the early warning 
system; test and operational facilities for our new weapon systems ; 
and such logistical, training, and other facilities that are essential to 
adequately support the operating units. 

General Washbourne pointed out to you many of the difficulties that 
have confronted us in the construction area. (0) However, to operate our 
force at the desired level of effectiveness, much still remains to be done. 
Iam concerned over three particular areas. 

First, many of our bases are overcrowded and thus offer a lucrative 
target for enemy surprise attack. Second, as General Irvine pointed 
out, many key operating and maintenance facilities have not yet been 
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constructed on existing bases; and, third, we still have a long way to 
go toward providing those essentials nec essary if we are to provide an 
attractive life for our people. The most glaring example in this latter 
area is housing—both for the married and the unmarried personnel. 

I appreciate that since 1951, our program has encompassed approxt- 
mately two-thirds of all military construction authorized by Congress. 
However, we have undergone a tremendous expansion, and our require- 
ments have been increased by such necessities as DEW line and SAGE 
and by the total unsuitability of many World War IT facilities, 

You are all familiar with the increased runway lengths required 
by military jet aircraft, but we are apt to forget the terrific increase 
in runway bearing strength requirements, which are very oan for 
example, the World War ‘II Mustang weighed 12,000 pounds, whereas 

certain new fighters weigh at least several. times that; and a fully 
loaded B-17 weighed 65,0 00 pounds while the B-52 weighs 400,000. M 

We are confronted also with the necessity of pertinb ackot construc- 
tion now for the guided missile family, so that we can place them in 
service as soon as they become available. 

It is my hope that in the near future we will be allowed to accelerate 
the provision of the facilities still needed by our programs. These 
items usually require considerable lead time and, as the Soviet inter- 
continental capability increases, the provision of many of the items 
assumes greater urgency. 


MODERNIZATION OF WEAPONS SYSTEMS 


Within my area of responsibility, few problems are more intriguing 
or complicated than that of modernization of our weapons systems. 
The problem of replacing our equipments is compounded by the 
rapidity with which the scientists and industry discover improve- 
ments ; by the complexities involved in maintaining and operating such 
highly complic: ated equipments; and by the time and effort required to 
train people in their use. 

I am sure that we all agree that it is desirable that our forces have 
weapons superior to that of the enemy. However, this must not be 
our sole objective. Our major requirement is to have forces in being 
capable of defeating the enemy. The two are not necessarily synony- 
mous or compatible. As an example, were global war to occur today, 
I have no doubt but a highly trained B-47 wing would be more effec- 
tive than a B-52 wing that had only recently received its new air- 
craft and related equipment. You will recall that General LeMay 
indicated it took considerable time to convert an operational unit from 
one type equipment to another. Likewise, General Weyland dis- 
cussed his problems in converting to the Century series fighters. 

Obviously, we must program conversions so as to insure that an ade- 
quate force remains combat ready, at all times, and we do not ad- 
vocate changing our equipment unless it provides a real advantage 
against the gine 

“We must consider, too, the follow-on weapons that may become 
available. For example, we are reluctant to fill our units with a new 
weapon if prior to completion of the conversion, or very shortly there- 
after, a new and better weapon will be available. 
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QUESTION OF B-47 IMPORTANCE 


[ feel that I should specifically comment here on the importance 
of having the B-47 bomber. While I would be among the first to 
admit that the B-52 is a more effective weapon, I think that the B-47 
force will be of tremendous value for several years to come. When I 
consider its refueling capability, our worldw ide complex of bases, the 
many directions from which it could attack, I conclude that it, coupled 
with a reasonable B-52 force, presents the Soviet air defense com- 
mander with a problem almost ‘impossible tosolve. @) 

We have not frozen on any final inventory of B-52’s. It might be 
desirable to continue the conversion of even more B-47 wings. ® 
On the other hand, research and development may make available a 
more effective bomb carrier. Hence, at this time we believe it wisest 
to leave our future position undetermined. 

Such decisions tax our judgment to the utmost. 


DISASTROUS IF OUR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT FELL BEHIND 


Nothing is more important to modernization than the research and 
development program. Only through vigorous research and develop- 
ment efforts can we insure that we have the selectivity of weapons 
needed to do our job. While I indicated above that it would not be 
wise in all cases to adopt the newest weapon or piece of equipment, 
it could be disastrous if our research and development accomplish- 
ments in significant areas fell behind that of the enemy. I have 
already pointed out the strategic importance of the ICBM and 
defense against it. A few of the other important areas are the nu- 


clear-powered bomber, the chemical bomber, early warning, boundary 
layer control, and the whole field of guided missiles. In the ballistic 
missile field, we are interested not only in the ICBM but also the 
IRBM which, when perfected, will be of great value to us not only 
in the accomplishment of our strategic mission but also in the ac- 
complishment of another one of our missions—that of supporting the 
Army by interdicting enemy landpower and communications. 


SOVIETS HAVE GREAT SCIENTIFIC ABILITIES 


I am absolutely convinced that it is much better to spend too much 
than too little for research and development. ‘The Soviet has proved 
that he has great scientific ability. If his efforts in areas we ignore 
rove fruitful, or if he attains important technological breakthroughs 
ites we do, we could be placed at a terrible dis: idvants age—one per- 
haps from which we could not recover. 


SOVIETS PUT MUCH SUCCESSFUL EFFORT INTO RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


There are many indications that the Soviets are putting a great 
amount of effort into research and development—and with consid- 
reps success. If they choose to continue this course, there is no way 
we can prevent them from continually improving their. weapons. 
Thus, qualitative superiority for our own forces is dependent upon 
the success of our own research and development effort. We must 
stay ahead. 
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LOGISTIC SUPPORT 


I have already touched on support areas related to personnel, fa- 
cilities, and reequipping. Now to comment briefly on the last sig- 
nificant support area : Logistics. 

There is increasing awareness that adequate logistic support is a 
critical factor in determining the capability of the United States Air 
Force. For without proper logistic support, all the personnel, all the 
facilities and all the modern ee will be of little value. 

The area of logistic support is a complicated area which involves 
a considerable portion of our resources. It requires an ever-chang- 
ing approach to support operational requirements. We are concen- 
trating now on providing a system with the flexibility and responsive- 
ness necessary to assure timely and adequate support of the in-being 
forces. 

It is. of course, fundamental that this system and the necessary ma- 
terial things be in place at the outset of the war. Therefore, it is 
essential that they exist in peacetime. 


MOBILIZATION BASE AFTER EMERGENCY OF LITTLE SIGNIFICANCE IN 
GENERAL WAR 


One of the first steps in translating this in-being concept into ac 
tual practice was recognition of the fact that a mobilization base 
designed to be activated after an emergency arises would probably 
have little significance in general war. QOn this basis we have mod- 
ernized active plants and have provided them with an expansion 
capability. We no longer plan to open new plants through utiliza- 
tion of standby equipment packages. 

As to spare parts and other supplies, we now stockpile them where 
they can be used immediately by the operating units to win the initial 
phase of war and to conduct the subsequent phase at a reduced level 
of operations. In this connection there must be some duplication te 
insure dispersal and protection from enemy attack. 

In the overall program to provide a logistics system responsive to 
operational needs, we recognize certain problems. We must have an 
improved method of data collection and recording that will provide 
an accurate and instantaneous reading of Air Force assets worldwide. 
We must have the capability to distribute items quickly and reliably 
to any place where they are needed. 


DISPERSION AND MOBILITY 


The threat of the Soviet intercontinental striking force will compel 
the combat units to rely heavily upon dispersion and mobility to avoid 
destruction. From a logistics standpoint this means that as we dis- 
perse our combat units, we must also modify our logistics system te 
cope with this more complex logistics problem. For example, it will 
be more difficult to keep sufficient spare parts or numbers of mainte- 
nance personnel at each of the many dispersed tactical bases. 

Maintenance policies are also affected. It will be difficult to con- 
tinually maintain a capability for extensive maintenance at each dis- 
persed site. Rather, mobile teams may have to move into those sites 
to make repairs: or the supply system will have to provide large num- 
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bers of components to the site to replace those found defective. The 
defectives will then be shipped elsewhere for repair. The choice be- 
tween alternatives such as these will undoubtedly require major changes 
in our logistics system. 


CAPABILITY TO CARRY OUT MISSION TODAY 


In closing, I would like to express the opinion that we are capable 
of carrying out our mission against the threats that exist today. We 
have certain areas of weakness but they are not such as to presently 
place our national security in jeopardy. 


MUST ADJUST TO SOVIET’S GROWING CAPABILITY 


In looking to the future, our plans and programs must be oriented 
toward countering the Soviet capability. As the Soviet war potential 
increases, particularly in intercontinental striking capability, this be- 
comes even more valid. Such a potential, maintained at an appro- 
priate state of readiness, will give the Soviet a continuing ability to 
attempt to deliver at any time of his choosing, with or w ithout warn- 
ing, a crucial blow against us. Thus, for the foreseeable future we 
must maintain in constant protected readiness a retaliatory force of 
sufficient strength to deter an attack or to insure ultimate victory if 
general war occurs. 


CONTINUING EXPENDITURES IN INCREASING AMOUNTS 


We must also provide a deterrent to small wars and be able to win 
them if they do occur. If they have the proper personnel, weapons 
systems, facilities, and support, I believe that the forces now pro- 
gramed will be adequate. The timely provision of these essentials will 
require continuing expenditures considerably in excess of those previ- 
ously made available. 

[ recognize the burden that this places on the citizens of our country. 
However, I know of no other acceptable measures that we can take 
to defend ourselves against an unpredictable and increasingly power- 
ful adversary. 

That concludes the written testimony. 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Counsel, do you have questions you want 
to ask the general ? 

Mr. Haminton. Yes. 


STRONG AIR FORCE IN BEING IS ESSENTIAL 


General, I ae it from your statement you hold the view that we 
should have in being an Air Force with a strategic aspect at least 
powerful caoeail to hope to deter aggression, and if it is not successful 
in deterring aggression, suffic siently powerful by retaliation to strike 
a decisive blow against the enemy ; is that right ? 

General Twinitna. That is correct. 
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STRONG RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM NECESSARY 


Mr. Hamitron. Am I right also in the impression that I gather 
from your statement that simults aneously with maintaining an Air 
Force of that kind, it would be advisable to pursue a researc h and de- 
velopment program designed to keep us qualitatively ahead, if possi- 
ble, and at least abreast of the enemy ¢ 

General Twintna. That is essential. 

Mr. Haminron. Even though one of the consequences of the suc- 
cess of such a research and development program might be the 
progressive obsolescence of the force in being ? 

General Twintnc. Yes. 

NO OTHER SUBSTANTIAL CHANGE IN 137-WING PROGRAM 

Mr. Hamiuron. Turning now to force requirement, General, am 
[ right that the 137-wing Air Force to which you refer in your state- 
ment was established in about 1953 upon the recommendation of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff 

General Twin1nc. That is correct; 1953 was the year we set it up. 

Mr. Hamiiron. And apart from the —— in the number of 
B-52’s in the heavy bomber wings from 30 to 45 planes, has there 
been any other substantial change in the 137-wing Air Force? 

General Twixtne. No other substantial ¢ ‘hange. 


AIR FORCE MISSIONS 


Mr. Haminron. I wonder if you would just state for the record 
please, Gener: al, what the major role of the Air Force is? 

General Twininc. Basically, the Air Force is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of equipping and training air forces to carry out combat 
operations and within that we are specifically charged with the air 
defense of the United States, strategic air warfare, support of the 
ground forces in what we call close support, interdiction of lines of 
communication, and with responsibility for the airlift of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

Those are the main missions of the Air Force and I think when you 
add them all up you can say the Air Force is responsible for keeping 
this country out of a war. 


STRIKING DEVELOPMENTS IN SOVIET POWER 


Mr. Haminttron. Now there have been some rather striking develop- 
ments in the Russian military potential in general, and in the air- 
power field in particular, in the last few years, haven’t there, General ? 

General Twintne. That is correct. 

Mr. Hamirron. In the interest of saving time, if it is agreeable with 
you, I shall simply read excerpts from some statements of your views 
on that point, and then you can indicate the extent to which you might 

care to amplify or qualify them. These were either speeches of yours 


or statements before appropriations committees, which I am sure were 
carefully thought out at the time. 
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TECHNOLOGICAL RACE 





First, I would like to read for the record a statement that you made 
on April 6, 1955, which is reported at page 167 of the Senate Appro- 
priations Subcommittee. It reads in part as follows: 

The qualitative battle of any World War III is being fought right now in our 
laboratories. Whether we would like it or not, we are in a technological race 
that we cannot afford to lose. 
Is that still your view ¢ 
General Twinine. Yes. 









UNITED STATES AIR FORCE BEHIND SOVIETS IN QUANTITY AND RATE OF 
PROGRESS 


Mr. Hamizuron. Then on October 11, 1955, in an address that you 
made before the Union League Club, New York City, you said : 

If being ahead is related to numbers of aircraft in combat units, we are not 
ahead. The Communists have thousands more combat airplanes than we do 

If being ahead is related to aircraft production, we are again only second best. 
The Communists are producing far more combat airplanes than we are. 

Even more important, if being ahead is related to rate of progress we have 
fallen far behind. 

Is that still your view, General ? 

General Twinitnc. That is correct. 

Mr. Hamintron. Then General White made an address at the 
Queen’s City Club in Cincinnati, Ohio, on February 9, 1956. Are you 
familiar with that address ? 

General Twininc. Yes; 1 knew about that. 

Mr. Hamiuron. In general, did it express your views at that time? 
General Twininc. That is correct. 








UNITED STATES 





FALLING BEHIND SOVIETS 





IN RATE 





OF 





TECHNOLOGY 





Mr. Hamiron. In the course of that address, he said: 

Of course we can outproduce the Communists. There is no question about 
that. Our production potential is not the reason we are falling behind. 

One of the reasons that we are dropping behind is that the Communists are 
making scientific and technological advances at a faster rate than we. 

Are you in accord with that statement ? 

General Twirnina. No. 

Mr. Hamiron. You don’t agree with that statement ? 

General Twintnc. No: I have no quarrel with that statement. 

Mr. Haminvon. Lamsorry. IL asked if you didn’t agree. 

Senator Symineron. General, when you answer the question with 
your head, it is difficult for the reporter to take it. Will you be good 
enough to answer so he is sure that he gets the answer ? 

Mr. Hamitron. Then on February 9 of this year, before the House 
Appropriations Subcommittee, in a statement reported at pages 761 
and 762 you said: 


SOVIETS AITLTEAD IN QUANTITY AND GAINING IN QUALITY 


I cannot deny that the Soviets are narrowing our margin of superiority. They 


have long since passed us in quantity and they are making remarkable strides 
in quality 
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As I said before, in our buildup of airpower we have retained a lead in quality. 
The Soviets are attempting to close this gap by greatly increasing their research 
and development efforts. This is our real concern. It is apparent that they are 
putting more men and money into this battle of the laboratories than we are. 
This greater effort could also result in the Soviet’s obtaining better 


missiles 
sooner than we. 


Is that still your view, sir? 
General Twrninc. That is still my view. 


AIR FORCE CAN DISCHARGE ITS MISSIONS NOW 


Mr. Hamiuron. Now I believe you said in your statement that at 
the present time you thought the power of our Air Force was adequate 
to enable it to discharge its missions as you have defined them. 

General Twrn1Nc. That’s correct. 

Mr. Hamintron. You said, as I recall it in your statement, that the 
continuation of that power in the future depended upon doing certain 
things. In that regard, I would like to ask you with respect to such of 
those items as you mentioned, the extent to which there is a lead time 
between the time a decision is made and resources are committed; for 
example, the getting of bases, which I believe is one of the things that 
you mentioned with respect to the modernization of weapons and the 
achievement of the result. 

General Twrnine. If I understand your question, the base problem 
requires considerable lead time, and you have got to plan now if you 
want the bases 2 or 3 years from now. The same with new aircraft. 
Considerable lead time is required to get new aircraft. It is a long 
proc ess. 

So we have just got to keep moving as fast as we can in all those 


directions if we are going to maintain this quality ratio better than the 
Soviet. 


PRESENT POWER DEPENDS ON ACTIONS TAKEN IN THE PAST 


Mr. Haminron. In other words, the power that we now have depends 
to some decisive extent, would you say, upon measures that were taken 
several years ago? 

General Twininc. That’s corrcet. 


FUTURE POWER DEPENDS ON ACTIONS TAKEN NOW 


Mr. Hamitron. And our power vis-a-vis the Soviets in the period 
1958 to 1960—to what extent would you say that would be determined 
by decisions made and actions undertaken this year and next ? 

General Twintne. It must be made as soon as possible, as soon as 
we can, if we are going to get the equipment and keep our forces mod- 
ern as they should be to meet the threat. 

Mr. Hamiuron. Would you say, General, that the lead time factor 
which you have described is shorter in the case of personnel than it 
would be in the case of bases, or research and development, or hard- 
ware / 

ACTION RE PERSONNEL NEEDED URGENTLY 


In other words, if measures were now immediately taken to deal 
with the problem of technical personnel that you and your commanders 
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mentioned, could the results be achieved within a shorter period than 
these others ¢ 

General Twinine. If we could retain the people we train, we could 
cut the lead time on personnel down greatly; in fact, if we could hold 
them all, we would cut it down to practically zero. 

Mr. Haminton. You have said that, in general, you were in accord 
with measures suggested by General LeMay. 

General Twinine. That is correct. 

Mr. Haminron. As being those that would be helpful in retaining 
technical personnel and pilots. The thing I was trying to get at was 
this: if those measures, or measures similar to them, or measures which 
were effective for the purpose, were taken promptly, how soon would 
you expect to get a reaction in terms of your improv ing your techni- 

cal personnel situation ¢ 

General Twintnca. I think it would be very prompt. I think within 
the next year, we would start getting into a position where we could 
retain a great many more of these people by cutting down the Jead 
time on personnel. Of course, as it is today, the lead time on personnel 
is quite long because we are losing so many of them. 

Mr. Haminton. So that you would get a quicker result, would you, 
on expending money for technical personnel than on some of these 
other items? 
General TwIninc. 


Yes. 













ALTITUDE OF DEFENSE 





FORCES AGAINST BOMBERS 





Mr. Hamiiron. In connection with the adequacy of our present Air 
Force, General, there has been some testimony, as you know, from 
General Partridge with respect to problems which, in his view, arise 
from the relationship between the altitude of the fighters that are 
now operational, and our estimated capability of the Bison. 

—_ ‘re has also been some testimony—I don’t know if you have had 

‘asion to read it yet—on a related point from the Navy officers. I 
wonder if you would care to comment on that. Could you give the 
committee the benefit of your views on that problem ? 

General Twrntne. Well, as of the present moment, the Russians 
have a pretty sizable medium bomber force of TU-4’s, which is no 
problem to our fighter force. They have a few of the new four-engine 
jet bombers, and if those airplanes are sent here on a two-way mission, 
our present-day fighters would have no problem with them. @ 














ONE-WAY AND TWO-WAY MISSIONS 














Mr. Hamiuron. If they come over on a two-way mission ? 

General Twrninea. That’s right. And I feel that today there is no 
real threat from a one-way mission in the form of Bison attack against 
this country. (©) 

Mr. Haminton. In the event, out of a series of local situations and 
rising tensions, a war were suddenly precipitated that was not a war, 
so to speak. of the Russian’s own selection, but the result of a series 
of tensions rather than sheer caleulation—in that event would you sup- 
pose the Russians would be willing to sacrifice what Bisons they had 
on one-way missions, if they found themselves facing a war that they 
did not choose to enter ? 
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General Twintna. As of this date? 

Mr. Hamiuton. Yes. 

General Twintna. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Hamiiton. If a war were precipitated that was not a war that 
they wanted. but a war in which they found themselves / 

General Twrnine. Of course, we know the Russians are constituted 
quite a bit differently than our people are so it is difficult to assess what 
they might do. But I can say I don’t think we would do that, and I 
don’t think they would. 

Mr. Haminton. That is, if we found ourselves in a war, you don’t 
think we would dispatch our B-47’s on one-way missions? 

General Twrntna. I don’t think we would, if we expected to lose all 
of them. 

Mr. Hamiuron. And you think that if the Russians found them- 
selves in a state of war—— 

General Twin1tnc. They would lose all of them on one-way missions. 

Mr. Hamiuron. They wouldn’t do it ? 

General Twrntna. They would lose all the airplanes on a one-way 
mission to this country. 

Mr. Haminron. That they would dispatch ? 

General Twrntnea. Yes. 

Mr. Hamitton. Now turning to the future, General—my questions 
have been addressed to the present situation—you say you think the 
Air Force is now adequate. What measures do you think it is import- 
ant to take to assure that that adequacy is maintained ? 


MODERNIZATION OF EQUIPMENT MOST IMPORTANT 


General Twrntnc. I think the modernization of the equipment, con- 
tinually to get the best equipment we can into the forces, both manned 
aircraft and the missiles, 1s the most important step. 


BUDGET DIFFERENCES BETWEEN AIR FORCE AND PRESIDENT 


Mr. Hamiiton. Now, in regard to that, as I recall the figures that 
have been before the committee in connection with your budget for 
fiscal year 1957, there was a substantial difference between the recom- 
mendation that was made by the Secretary of the Air Force and the 
recommendation that was finally made to the Congress by the P resi- 
dent. 

General Twirntne. That is right. 

Mr. Hamiron. Could you describe for the committee in a general 
way—maybe I can get at it this way. If I were to suggest to you that 
the difference between those two figures was something in the order 
of $2,800 million—— 

General Twintna. That’s correct. 

Mr. Hasuuton. I am sorry; I misspoke. It was not that large. I 
misread my notes. It was in the order, as I understand it, of $2,300 
million. 

DIFFERENCE OF $2,800 MILLION FOR AIR FORCE 


General Twrntna. $2,800 million, I believe is correct. 
Mr. Hamixton. The $2,800 million figure, according to my notes, is 


the difference between the request from the Chief, from General 
Twining 
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General Twintnc. $2,800, I believe. 

Mr. Haminron. The difference between that and the request that 
was made by the President. 

Senator Sauronstau. I will not argue with you, but that is not my 
understanding. 

Mr. Hamivron. I certainly yield. Do you have the figures? 

General Twining. Yes, sir. $2,800 million is correct. 

Mr. Hamivron. I stand corrected. So the difference was two billion, 
eight. 

Senator Symincron. If I might interject, what is the first figure 
you have that was recommended, General Twining, by you to the See- 
rectary of the Air Force? 

General Twintne. $19,300 million. 

Senator Symineton. What figure was recommended to you by your 
staff? 

General Twrntna. That is it. 

Senator Symrncron. And so you took the recommendation of your 
staff ? 

General Twrntne. That’s right. 

Senator Symineron. After discussion, and sent it over ? 

General Twintnc. That’s correct. 

Senator Symrneron. To the Secretary of the Air Force, is that 
right ? 

General Twrntne. That’s right, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. Where did we originally get a figure of $20 
billion-plus as to what the recommendation was ¢ 

General Bogart. That was the- 

Senator Symineron. Will you rise and be sworn, please. 

Do you solemnly swear that the information you give this subcom- 
mittee of the Air Force of the Senate Armed Services Committee will 
be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you 
God ? 

General Bocarr. I do. 

Senator SyMineron. Now neem proceed. 

General Bocarr. Well, the figure, sir, you were asking about, the 
figure of $20.4 billion, was the figure which the Air Staff recommended 
to the Budget Advisory Committee. The Budget Advisory Committee 
then presented to the Council and the Chief the figure of 19.3 which 
was approved by them and submitted to the Secretary. 

Senator Symrnetron. What is the Budget Advisory Committee ? 

General Bocarr. ‘That is the Air Staff Agency, sir, consisting of the 
directors, certain directors, of the Air Staff who are charged with 

review of the budget recommendations and recommending to the 
Chiefs P 

Senator Symineton. When you say “certain directors,” will you, 


for the record, please put the name of each officer that is on that com- 
mittee in the record at this point ? 


General Bogart. Yes, sir, I will. 
(‘The information requested is as follows :) 














COMPOSITION OF THE BupDGET ADVISORY COMMITTEE 





1. Assistant for Programing, Deputy Chief of Staff, Operations, incumbent, 
Maj. Gen. Daniel F. Callahan. 


2. Director of Operations, Deputy Chief of Staff, Operations, incumbent, Maj. 
Gen. K. P. Bergquist. 
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3. Director of Manpower and Organization, Deputy Chief of Staff, Opera- 
tions, Maj. Gen. Kenneth B. Hobson. 


4. Assistant for Production Programing, Deputy Chief of Staff, Materiel, Maj. 
Gen. T. P. Gerrity. 

5. Director of Personnel Planning, Deputy Chief of Staff, Personnel, Maj. Gen. 
William 8S. Stone. 


6. Assistant for Development Programing, Deputy Chief of Staff, Development, 
Col. W. L. Rogers. 


7. Director of Budget, Chief of Staff, Comptroller (Chairman), Maj. Gen. 
Frank A. Bogart. 


8. Assistant Chief of Staff for Reserve Forces, Office of the Chief of Staff, 
United States Air Forces, Maj. Gen. William E. Hall. 

9. Advisory: Assistant Secretary of the Air Force (Financial Management) 
or his designated representative, Hon. Lyle 8S. Gartock. 

Senator SYMINGTON. So the original figure that was given this com- 
mittee, $20 billion, was a recommendation that was not ultimately 
presented by this Budget Advisory Committee to General Twining; 
is that correct ? 

General Bocarr. That’s correct, sir. 

Senator Symineton. The figure that was presented to General 
Twining by the Budget Advisory Committee was 19.392? 

General Bocarr. That is correct, sir. 

General Twrnine. That’s correct. 

Senator Syminetron. And then the ultimate figure was 16.518, is 
that correct ? 

General Twinine. That’s correct. 

Senator Symincton. That isa cut of $2,874 million ? 

General Twrntne. That’s correct. 

Mr. Hamitron. The recommendation that the service Secretary 
made to the Department of Defense was eighteen billion, eight- 
hundred-odd million, wasn’t it, General Bogart ? 

General Bocarr. That’s correct. 

Mr. Hamirron. And the request that came forward to the Congress 
from the President was $16,518 million ? 

General Bogart. That’s correct, sir. That includes construction, sir. 

Mr. Hamitron. Do all of them include construction ? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir, all of these figures include construction. 


CUT IN CONSTRUCTION RECOMMENDATION 


Mr. Hamitron. How much was the construction figure in the final 
figure, General Bogart ? 

General Bocarr. One billion, one, sir. 

Mr. Hamittron. How much was it in the next-to-final figures on the 
recommendation from the Secretary ? 

General Bogart. One billion, two. 

Mr. Haminton. And how much was it in the first figure, the recom- 
mendation ? 

General Bocart. One billion, two, sir. 

Mr. Hamitton. Are you familiar with General Washbourne’s testi- 
mony ¢ 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hamitton. As to the origin of the one billion, two figure? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hamitt0on. The $100 million a month rate? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 
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EXPECT EVEN LARGER BUDGET NEEDS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1958 


Mr. Hamiuron. General Twining, am I correct in my understand- 
ing, which I get from your paper, that you anticipate your require- 
ments for funds will be incre: ising in the future over and above those 
contained in the President’s budget for fiscal 1957 ? 

General Twinrnc. That’s correct. 

Mr. Hamitron. Am I correct in my understanding that the amount 
you contemplate you may need for fiscal year 1958 will be somewhere 
around $23 billion ? 

General Twrntna. I think it will be over $20 billion; yes. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Will you repeat that question ? 

Mr. Hamitton. What I said was this: Am I correct in my under- 
standing that the rough estimate by the Air Staff as to what it thinks 
it will require in fise al year 1958 is something like $23 billion, more 
or less? 

General Twrntnea. That is correct. 


EXPECT BUDGET NEEDS TO CONTINUE TO RISE 


Mr. Hamitron. Would you anticipate that during the years 1958- 
60, there would tend to be a need for increasing expenditure of funds, 
decreasing expenditure of funds, or approximately the same level of 
expe ‘nditure of funds, in order to maintain the kind of Air Force that 
you believe to be necessary ? 

General Twrntrno. I feel that there will be a slight increase over the 
fiscal year 1958 fund in fiscal years 1959 and 1960, some increase. 


COSTS RISING 


Mr. Hamiutron. Would you care to comment, General, as to the cir- 
cumstances or developments you foresee that may make that neces- 
sary ¢ 

General Twrntnc. We would be moving into the greater volume pro- 
curement of missiles, and they are going to be very expensive, and 
we will have requirements for construction in connection with these 
missile sites. Our aircraft in this time period are all costing more 
money, too, which will add to the bill. 

Mr. Hamiiton. You mean the individual aircraft? 

General Twrnrna. That’s right. 

Mr. Hamiiron. You mentioned in your statement some very interest- 
ing figures, I thought, about the increase in the weight of aircraft and 
the relationship between the increasing weight and the necessity for 
increased hardness of runways. 

General Twintne. That’s right. 

Mr. Hamixrton. Is there a similar situation that exists with respect 
to aircraft in the sense that the modern interceptor plane, like the 
F104, isa more costly item per unit than even the F-89 ? 

General Twrntnea. That is correct. That is a fighter, but it is still 
very costly, and the interceptors are very, very expensive. () 

Mr. Hamittron. Turning now, General, to your position as one of the 
members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, how long have you held that 
position ¢ 

General Twrntnea. Since 1953. 
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JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


Mr. Hamunron. Are the Joint Chiefs of Staff in general, as I be- 
lieve your paper indicated, responsible for the establishment of force 
requirements ¢ 

Gena ‘al Twintne. That’s right. The Joint Chiefs establish the 
level of the force requirements. 

Mr. Hamixton. In the case of the Air Force, for example, what does 
that mean? In what ways do you measure the force requirements of 
the Air Force, or how do you express them ? 

General Twrn1nc. Well, of course, the Air Force itself from the mis- 
sions and assignments of responsibility, recommends to the Chiefs what 
type of force we should have. The Chiefs then, knowing the roles and 
missions, too, look the forces over and decide whether or not they feel 
they are adequate. 

In other words, the Chief of Staff of the Army is very much inter- 
ested in the amount of tactical aviation available, and he wants to make 
very sure that we have enough tactical aviation to support his mission. 
In the strategic role, all the services have an interest in that, because it 
is & very expensive force, and they want to make sure that we aren’t 
overdoing it, and still have enough, but not overdoing it. 


FORCE REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Hamiuron. Now how is the Joint Chiefs’ recommendation in 
the case, say, of the Air Force expressed? Is it expressed in the terms 
of the number of wings, the types of wings, the number of aircraft 


per wing / 

General TwInina. The number of aircraft per wing, is standard. 
We all know what that is. But the forces are expressed in numbers 
of wings and the types of airplanes in the wing. 

Mr, Hamitron. When one talks about types of wings, does one talk 
about heavy bombers, medium bombers ? 

General Twrntna. Fighter bombers. 

Mr. Hamiuron. Fighter bombers ? 

General Twrntne. Interceptors, too. 

Mr. Hamiron. Interceptors ? 

General Twrnitne. That is correct. 

Mr. Hamitron. Airlift wings, and things of that kind? 

General Twining. Yes. 

Mr. Haminton. Turning to the Navy. I suppose in your capacity 
asa member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff you have to give concern to 
their requirements; is that right ? 

General Twrntna. That’s correct. 

Mr. Hamiiron. How are the force requirements of the Navy ex- 
pressed in the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

General Twrntna. They are expressed in numbers of different types 
of ships. 

Mr. Hamittron. The numbers? 

General Twin1nc. The numbers and different categories. 

Mr. Hamiiron. Similar to the wings and the types of aircraft ? 

General Twintne. That is correct. So many submarines, so many 
attack carriers, so many cruisers. 
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Mr. Hamitron. Turning to the Army, in what terms do the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff recommendations regarding the force requirements of 
the Army take expression / 

General Twrnine. Basically, that is the number of divisions, in- 
fantry divisions, airborne divisions; they specify the different ones, 
how many, and also numbers of separate regimental combat teams. 

Mr. Haminron. Once the Joint Chiefs have made a recommenda- 
tion, for example, in the case of the 137-wing Air Force, if there is a 
change in the type of aircraft, such as a change in interceptor planes 
from the F-89, or whatever alphabetical type, to the F—104, is that a 
matter as to which the Joint Chiefs have a responsibility for acting ? 

General Twrntna. No; that is up to the service. The moderniza- 
tion, the Chiefs do not get into normally. They leave that up to the 
service. 

However, once in a while it may be a terrifically expensive piece of 
equipment, and they will show interes 

Mr. Hamitron. Suppose the Navy wanted to introduce into the 
fleet 1 carrier of the Forrestal class in substitution for 2 of the Midway 
class per year—would that be a matter that would come before the 
Joint Chiefs ? 

General Lahagio’ t Well, they are authorized so many carriers, and 
I think if they could get the money for it, I don’t think it would. 





JOINT CHIEFS NOT INVOLVED IN BUDGET PREPARATION OR RECOMMENDATIONS 


Mr. Hamirron. Then is it correct that the Joint Chiefs are not really 
concerned about the budget ? 

General Twin1nc. That would come under modernization. If they 
can get the money for a speedup of the carrier program, they would 
mention it to the Chiefs and we would look it over, but normally they 
would just go ahead and do that. 

Mr. Hamitron. Do the Joint Chiefs get involved in the preparation 
of the annual budget ? 

General Twrntnea. No. 

Mr. Haminron. Joint Chiefs, as distinguished from their being in- 
dividuals? 

General Twrnxtne. No, that is a separate service function. The 
Chiefs themselves as Joint Chiefs of Staff do not get into the budgetary 
figures. 

Mr. Hamirron. So the Joint Chiefs as such do not have any respon- 
sibility as a corporate body, so to speak, for making recommendations 
to anybody about the amount of the budget ? 

General Twrninc. That’s right. 

Mr. Hamitton. Is it discussed with them as a general matter? 

General Twintnc. Sure. We discuss budgets down there. 

Mr. Hamitton. You may discuss it among ‘yourselv es? 

General Twrntnc. That’s right. 

Mr. Hamiuron. But do you make recommendations to any of your 
civilian superiors, as the Joint Chiefs, with respect to budgets ? 

General Twintna. No, we do not. 
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JOINT CHIEFS DO MAKE FORCE REQUIREMENT RECOMMENDATIONS 


Mr. Hamiiton. Now, then, coming to the recommendations of the 
Joint Chiefs with respect to the heavy bomber wings recently, was not 
the number of B-52’s per wing increased from 30 to 45? 

General Twinina. That’s correct. 

Mr. Hamiuton. Was that a matter that was worked out by the Air 
Force with the responsible civilian superiors, or was that a matter that 
was done upon the recommendation of the Joint Chiefs ? 

General Twininc. That particular problem came up to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff when we increased the U. E., wanted to increase the 
U. E. from 30 to 45 in the heavy bomber wings, the Secretary of De- 
fense decided that that is one of those cases— 

Mr. Hamitron. For the record, you want to increase the U. E.? 

General Twrninc. Unit equipment, from 30 aircraft per wing to 
15 per wing, of the heavies. The Secretary of Defense felt that there 
was great cost involved, and the Chiefs ought to take a look at 
that one, and they did, and the Chiefs approved it. That is one case 
where they did go into it. 

Mr. Haminton. You say great cost involved ? 


INCREASE IN B—52’S PER WING BUT NO INCREASE IN WINGS 


General Twrntnc. Yes, because the wing was normally 30 aircraft, 
and the Chiefs had approved a certain number of heavy wings. Now, 
we are adding 15 airplanes to each wing above the original quota of 
30 B-52’s. 

Mr. Hamitton. Oh, I see. So it meant 15 more planes? 

General Twintno. That is correct, for each wing. 

Mr. Hamiiron. Including the increased number of wings ? 

General Twintnc. That’s right; and the Chiefs approved— 

Senator Symineron. There wasn’t any increase in the nusber of 
wings ¢ 


General Twintnc. No increase e Wings 5 no. The wing level stayed 
the same, but we added 15 more B-52’s— 

Mr. Hammron. General, the 157-wing Air Force that was approved 
by the responsible authorities upon the recommendations of the Joint 
Chiefs in 1953, as I recall your testimony—— 

General Twrntnc. That’s correct. 

Mr. Haminton. Contained 11 heavy bomber wings, did it not? 


ELEVEN HEAVY BOMBER WINGS 


General TwinincG. That’s correct. It was 7, and increased to 11. 

Mr. Haminron. I wonder if you would state for the committee ap- 
proximately when the increase was made; do you recall? 

General Twining. We had the initial 137-wing force, we had 7 
heavy bomb wings and 4 heavy reconnaissance wings, equipped with 
the same airplane, B-36’s. So we shifted the he avy Teconns Lissance 
wings into the heavy bomber category, and increased the total number 
of heavy bomber wings to 11. And eliminated the he: avy reconnaissance 
wing designation. 

Mr. Hamimtron. What year was that done, General, do you recall? 
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General CaLtLaHANn. We are actually carrying that out during the 
current fiscal year. We have had the 11 wings in the program since 
the decision back in Dece smber 1953. 

General Twrn1nG. 1953, that is when it was. 

Mr. i. \MILTON. That is, you have had the 11 heavy bomber wings, 
as distinguished from the 7 heavy bomber and the 4 heavy reconnais- 
sance wings since 1953 ? 

General CaLtLaHan. We had the 7 and 4, 7 heavy bomber wings and 
4 heavy reconnaissance wings established in 1953. The shift, then, is 
being made during the current fiscal year to call them just 11 heavy 
bomber wings. There is no actual change in the total number of 
wings that are involved. 

General Twintnc. But the Chiefs have known we were going to do 
this for a couple of years—have known that is the plan. 

Mr. Hamunron. Was there any change in the type of aircraft in- 
volved ? 

General Twrntnc. No change in the type. 

Mr. Hamimton. In your prepared statement you make a reference 
to 17 heavy bomber wings. 

General Twrntnc. Yes. © 

Mr. Hamitron. But would that not require change in the force re- 
quirements of the Air Force? 

General Twrnina. That’s correct. 

Mr. Hamiton. Of a kind that would have to be passed upon by 
the Joint Chiefs to obtain their recommendation on the point? 

General Twinine. That is correct. As of the moment, we are au- 
thorized only 11 heavy bomb wings, heavy only. 

Mr. Haminron. If no change were made in the authorization, would 
that mean that the production of B-52’s would be phased out? © 
General Twintne. It would have to be. 









RECOMMENDED INCREASE IN B—-52 WINGS TO SEVENTEEN 


Mr. Haminron. Have you made any recommendation along the lines 
of increasing the number of B-52 wings to 17? 

General Twintne. Yes. (@) 

Senator Symineron. I am sorry, but I have to ask for some clarifi- 
cation here on your testimony. I don’t want to interrupt the counsel, 
but you have 11 wings of B-52’s that you plan; is that right? 

General Twrntnc. B-52’s. 

Senator Symrneron. And you are going to increase those wings 
from 30 to 45 apiece? 

General Twrntnea. That’s right. 

Senator Symineton. That would be roughly at the price of $8 mil- 
lion, around $1,320 million more for 11 times 15 aircraft. And you 
plan the production schedule, so you told the Congress, of 20 a month; 
is that right? 

General Twrnrnc. That’s right. 

Mr. Hamiiton. Thank you, General. 

Senator Saltonstall or Senator Duff, do you have anything on that 
point ? ¢ 

Senator SALTonsTALL. I have one question. 

There is no indication that you know of, General Twining, of the 
Secretary of Defense cutting your production down ? 
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General Twrntna.. None whatever. That is what I said. Mr. Wil- 
son has an open mind on this. We are all going to look at it from time 
to time and see where we are going on this program. 

Senator Sauronsratn. Therefore, from the point of view of admin- 
istration and efficiency, if they aren’t going to cut down the production 
of the airplanes, they have got to increase the number of w ings; that 
is all there is to it. 

General Twrnine. That is correct; you would have to. @ 

Senator Durr. I would like to ask you, General, to elucidate for my 
information what you meant when ns said that on an ideal basis you 
wouldn’t produce 20 a month. Was I correct in my understanding? 


RATE OF PRODUCTION 


General Grerrtry. Considering it from a straight production point 
of view, if we were only going to produce up to a maximum of 600, 
looking at the situation ‘from a manufacturing point of view, we 
would “prefe r to retain a lower rate and have the program run a 
longer period of time. 

Senator Durr. That is what I wanted to get clarified. Thank you, 
sir. 

Senator Symineton. Well, that would be open for discussion, Gen- 
eral. I would not accept that as an arbitrary statement of fact. 

There are many ways you can phase out rapidly but effic iently. 

At a rate of 20 a month, right there you have 214 years’ production. 
But you are not anywhere near 20 a month. 

Often your learner curve is much improved as a result of heavy 


production. Then, with volume up, costs go down. I don’t think you 
can make such a flat statement as that if you take all fixed overheads, 
all shop costs. 


QUESTION OF FALSE IMPRESSION RE B—-52 PRODUCTION 


In my opinion, a false impression is being given the American peo- 
ple about our B-52 production. How many B-52’s were delivered to 
the Air Force in January of this year, 1956? 

General Twin1nc. Have you got those figures? 

General Grrrtry. A total of 41 aircraft 

Senator Symineton. I didn’t ask that question. How many were 
delivered in January, 1956, General ? 

General Gerritry. I believe the figure was four. 

Senator Symineton. Four? 

General Gerriry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. And how many were delivered in February ? 

General Grrriry. Two. 

Senator Symrneron. And how many in March? 

General Gerriry. None. 

Senator Symineton. I want to show the production curve we are all 
worried about. 

And how many in April ? 

General Grerriry. None. 

Senator Symrneron. And how many in May? 

General Gerriry. I believe the figure was two in May. 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Engle follows this for the staff. 
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Wallace, what is the figure we have? 

Mr. Encore. One. 
Senator Symineron. And how many by the 15th of June, 1956? 
General Grerriry. So far in June, we have got two aircraft. 
Senator Symineron. We had a figure of one by June 15th. Have 

you another one since then ? 

General Gerriry. I believe that is correct, sir. 





AIR FORCE RECEIVED NINE B-52’8 SINCE JANUARY 1 


Senator Symineron. Actually therefore, in this calendar year 1956, 
despite all the interest expressed in B-52 production, we have 8 since 
the first of the year; is that right ? 

General Gerritry. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. Or 9, if you add one that I didn’t have. So 
we are worried about maybe making too many if we make 20 a month. 
But we have just gotten 9 in nearly 6 months; 1s that right ? 

General Gerriry. That’s right. 

Mr. Chairman, of course, I am sure you are aware, and the commit- 
tee is aware, that we have been producing at a rate much higher than 
that. Our deliveries have been curtailed until we have had this al- 
ternator problem corrected. 

Senator SatTonsTaLL. Would the Senator yield there ? 
Senator Symineron. I will be glad to. 




























AIR FORCE NOW HAS TWO-THIRDS OF A WING OF B-5 2’8 


Senator SatronsTa.u. I have been told that there are 30 B-52’s now 
in service and 38 others approximately completed but not yet in service 
because of a defect which is being overcome. 

General Grerriry. I believe that is correct. 

Senator SaLtronstauu. Is that a correct figure ? 

General Gerriry. Yes. 

Senator SatronsTaLu. So that we have 30 in service. That would be 
two wings? 

General Twrntnc. No; just part of a wing. 

Senator Symineron. Two-thirds of a wing? 

Senator SarronsTaLu. You have 45 in a wing; two-thirds of a wing. 
General Twintnca. That’s right, sir. 


68 B—52’S PRODUCED 


Senator SaLronsTaLL. You have 30 in service, and 38 that are prac- 
tically ready ? 

General Twrntne. 68 have been produced. 

Senator Symincron. Well, 68 would be about a wing and a half; 
is that right ? 

General Twinrnc. That is correct. 

Senator Symineron. It would be a little more than that, a wing and 
two-thirds, less than two wings. First, worry about 13 to 17, because 
of the Russian flyover. Then plans for 20 instead of 17 because of 
congressional interest. Actually, however, we have delivered to the 
Air Force since the first of the year nine B-52’s. 

Senator Durr. Will the Senator yield ? 
Senator Symineron. I will be glad to yield. 
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QUESTION OF DIFFICULTY WITH B—52’s 


Senator Durr. Mr. Chairman, I think it would be very pertinent at 
this place in the record to have an elaboration of what the actual situ- 
ation is, and why it is where it is, so that we all basically understand 
that. 

Senator Syminctron. I thought we went into that with General 
Irvine? 

Senator Durr. I think at this stage, in view of the fact we are 
putting on the line month by month what the production is, I think 
it is important to know whether that is a result of a basie defect or 
whether there are minor adjustments that necessitate the situation as 
described by this schedule. 

Senator Symincton. I thought we went through that with General 
Irvine, and found out a part was being made wrong, by the Thomp- 
son Products Co. The production rate was 4, 4, 4, 5, 5, 6, as I remem- 
ber it, totaling28. Out of that 28 we got 9 delivered. 

Senator Durr. I would like, for my own edification on the basis of 
a clear understanding, to have a very brief elucidation of the cause of 
this delayed delivery. 

Senator Symineton. General Gerrity, I agree that it is a good thing 
to put it in the record, as to just what is the situation with respect to the 
B- 

General Gerrrry. We discovered earlier this year, as a result of an 
accident, that there was a deficiency in the alternator which provides 
electrical power for equipment in the aircraft, and therefore we 
grounded the aircraft and stopped delivery of aircraft until we could 
get that problem corrected. 


We did not stop production. Production has continued along the 
planned rate that we have established disregarding the alternator, 
and we have corrected most of the aircraft in the field. We expect all 
of them to be corrected this month, and we will be back on our produc- 
tion schedule completely, production delivery schedule, by September 
of this year. 

Senator Durr. Thank you. That clarifies the situation. 


B—52 PRODUCTION SCHEDULE, NOW AND IN FUTURE 


General Twin1nc. I might add that the B—52 is established now to 
go to the 20-a-month production rate. As of today, the Air Force is 
on schedule on going to that 20 a month. 

Senator Durr. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Symineton. Say that again General, will you please ? 

General Twrnrnc. We are on schedule in getting up to the 20 a 
month. 

Senator Symrneron. In production ? 

General Twin1nc. That’s correct. 

Senator Symincron. Now, will you read that production schedule 
for the year 1956, General ? 

General Grerrirry. The schedule is 4 in January, 4 in February, 4 in 
March, 5 in ome 5 in May, 6 in June, 7 in July, 7 in August, 8 in 
September, 9 in October, 9 in November, 10 in December. 

Senator Symincron. What is the date on that schedule? 

General Gerriry. This is the WA 56-1 schedule, extended. 
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Senator Symineron. Yes; I know it is revised. I wonder what the 
date was of the revision. 

General Gerriry. I don’t have a specific date here before me. 

Senator Symineton. That is not the schedule that was given us by 
the Air Force? 

Mr, Enoie. The schedule they provided, Mr. Chairman, has the 
notation it was revised April 19, 1956. The schedule he is reading 
from is the same as we had originally, dated January 5. He has a 
revision here that is different from the revision that was given us 
under date of April 19, 1956. 

Senator Symineron. Yes. It didn’t sound like the schedule we 
had been given. 

General Twining, will you see that we get the latest revision in the 
schedule ¢ 


The requested information is as follows: 


Comparison of B-52 schedules for calendar year 1956 


j | 


ch a Accelerated | Current | | wra_e 
Month WA-56 revised “get well” | Month | gee co, 
April 1956 estimate 


“| 


Accelerated | Current 
revised “get well’”’ 
April 1956 | estimate 


Jan. 5, 1956 


| August 13 
( Octooer .| 

¢ Novemoper__] 

! December - _} 


| 
| 
| 
* 
i | 
12 September 
1 
: | 


1 }) 
17 I} 
l 


1 Total _| 


1 Actual acceptances as of June 25, 1956. 


General Twrntna. I feel we will make this 20-a-month rate on the 
date that we set for it. O) 

Senator Symrneton. At any time you wanted to, if you decided 
your learning curves were more important than getting the bombers, 
you could start to reduce schedules. (©) 

You can reduce the number per month you are making, if you want 
to lengthen the phase out. The only thing is you don’t get the bombers 
as quick. D 

General Gerriry. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Symineron. So it is a problem within the Air Force, and 
the Department of Defense, as to the number you build? 

General Gerriry. That is correct. 

Senator Symineron. You can either believe that ere situation is 
important enough to go ahead and make 20 a month, or 25 a month, 
or whatever figure you think right? And then iiatty cut it off, or 
you can phase it out at leisure. Isn’t that correct? 

General Gerriry. That is correct. 

Senator Symrneron. Do you estimate the Soviets are producing 
intercontinental bombers, that is Bisons and Bears, at a rate substan- 
tially above our present planned peak production rate? 

General Twrntne. That is correct. © 

Senator Symineton. Will you proceed, Mr. Counsel. 


REASONS FOR PUTTING 45 B—52’S IN A WING 


Mr. Hamiiron. General, when the Air Force made the decision to 
put 45 B-52’s in a wing instead of 30, was that because you thought 
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you could get a higher degree of efficiency through the operation of 
the 45 per wing than the 30? 

General Twintne. That is right; and savings. It is also to save 
people. With the same overhead, General LeMay figured he could 
take care of 45 rather than 30, with generally the same overhead. 

Mr. Hamiiron. So that made it a more efficient way to do it? 

General Twintnc. That is correct. 

Mr. Hamitron. Did that decision have any necessary connection 
with any decision regarding the number of B-52’s to be produced ? 

General Tw1n1nc. No; I don’t think so. We would have gone to 
the 45 aircraft per wing regardless of the total wing structure. 

Mr. Hamitron. W hether you were going to have 200 or 500 or 700? 

General Twintna. Yes. If we had to cut back from 11 wings, we 
would still do that. I made that very clear when we wanted to go 
to 45. 

It wasn’t a question of trying to get more bombers. It was a better 
organization, and if we were limited to so many bombers, we would 

take them 45 to a wing, regardless of the number of wings we were 
going to end up with. 


DESIRED RATIO OF JET TANKERS TO B—52’S 


Mr. Hamitron. What is the Air Staff view, General, with oe 
to the ratio that should be maintained between the number of B-52 
operational on the one hand and the number of KC-—135 jet tankers? 

General Twinine. Three B-52’s to two tankers. 

Mr. Hamiiron. What would be the effect, if any, upon the decision 
as to the number of tankers to be produced, of the decision with re- 
spect to whether you have an 11-wing or a 17-wing Air Force equipped 
with B-52’s¢ 

General Twintnc. We would like to keep that same ratio. 

Mr. Haminton. Then, if you went from 11 wings to 17 wings, would 
that involve additional KC-135’s? 

General Twintne. We should have additional tankers. 


FORCE LEVELS OF SERVICES DETERMINED ON PRIMARY MISSION BASES 


Mr. Hamiitron. Now, turning again to your responsibilities, as a 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, i in making recommendations with 
respect to force requirements. When you consider the force require- 
ments of the Navy and of the Army and of the Air Force, do you do 
so solely with reference to the primary missions of each of the three 
services, or do you also take into account any collateral or secondary 
missions that they may have assigned ? 

General Twrntnc. Forces are constituted on the primary mission, 
and that is the way we look at it. 

Haminron. So that when you are considering the number of 
attack : aircraft carriers that the Navy should have, do you, in apprais- 
ing their needs, give any consideration to the support that the Air 
Force may be able to give them in their primary mission, such as mine- 
laying by the Air Force? 

General Twintne. In arriving at the overall force structure,. we 
don’t consider it. However, inherently i in our force we have a capa- 
bility to help the Navy in a collateral mission, and likewise they have 
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capability in their forces to help us on some of our mission. But 
the forces are designed in each service to carry out their primary mis- 
sion, and are set up that way. 

Mr. Hamiron. Then, would it be true when the Joint Chiefs look 
at the Air Force from the standpoint, say, of SAC, they would regard 
the requirements of SAC, or consider the requirements of SAC, from 
the standpoint of SAC’s primary mission ¢ 

General Twintnc. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hamitron. Without reference to the fact, although with the 
realization of the fact, that under certain circumstances the carrier 
task force might be able to help SAC in its mission ? 

General Twintnc. That is correct. 


COULD NAVY CARRIERS HELP IN STRATEGIC ATTACK ? 


Mr. Hamiunron. Now, what is your own opinion, General, as to the 
extent to which, in the event of the outbreak of a general war, the 
‘arrier task forces would be able to make a contribution collater ally, 
so to speak, to SAC’s primary mission ? 
General Twintnc. Well, the re are two ways of looking at it. If we 
re attacked, the Air Force’s main job is to knock out the ‘Russian long- 
range air force and their capability to deliver strikes against United 
States. That would be our primary aim and our mission. 
The Navy’s job is to gain control of the seas and get those targets 
that affect the Navy doing their job of controlling the seas. 
Now, the Navy does have some certain targets assigned in the war 
plan. These are coordinated with SAC and everybody else. Those 
targets are not basically these targets that are worrying us. We are 


worrying about the airfields deep in Russia. Those are the ones we 
must get, and we would welcome all the help we can get from the Navy 
mm them. 

But they just aren’t in a good position in the initial phase of this 
thing to get in on that part of the show, They have got their own work 
to do, which is knocking out sub pens and er that are going to inter- 
fere withthe Navy gaining control of the sea 


ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE OF MILITARY 


Mr. Hamiron. Now, having in mind the considerations that you 
mentioned of your prob lems of technical personnel, and having in 
mind the very substantial percentage of the national income that 
is necessarily being spent for national defense, and having in mind 
the kinds of questions that arise, like the question that we have been 
discussing with respect to the number of heavy bomber wings that 
should be in the Air Force, and also having in mind the development 
of missiles and the impact of scientific weapons upon our military 
power, what is your judgment as to whether any savings could be 
effected or greater efficiencies achieved by any change in the present 
organization of our military power ? 

General Twrnrnc. You mean, the overall basic organization ? 

Mr. Hamiuron. Yes; any change in the historic division between 
Army, Navy, and Air, Perhaps “historic” isn’t the right word, in 
view of the newness of the Air Force. 
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SINGLE SERVICE 


General Twininc. Well, in an organization as large as that of the 
Defense Department, I don’t think there is any perfect solution. In 
any organization you might set up, you will have problem areas. How- 
ever, as you know, we recommended or attempted to get in 1947 the 
single service concept, which was not approved, and. I don’t think 
that same concept would be approved today, although I think it would 
help solve a lot of our problems, and personally I lean toward it. But 
I don’t say it would solve all the ills. You will have ills either way, but 
I do lean toward a single service. 

Senator Symineton. Why don’t you think it would be approved 
today ? 

General Twrnine. It would help, I say, in many of our problems 
today, a single service would help. 

Senator Symrneton. There has never been a stronger advocate for 
it than President Eisenhower. 

Why don’t you think it would be approved today ? 

General Twintne. Well, I don’t know. I am just talking about 
what I think. 

Mr. Hamitron. What advantages do you think it might offer? 

General Twrn1Nnc. Well, I think it would enable issues to crystallize 
and be settled promptly when they come up between the services. 
Sometimes that 1s a good thing, sometimes it is not. 

I think it would serve to settle them promptly, I think it would be 
less expensive than the present organization. However, I still feel 
that the three services watching eac ch other i is a pretty healthy thing, 
because no one can get really off the beam. With a single service you 
might get a sort of ‘military dynasty built up that could make a real 
bad mistake for the United States. 

That is my only fear about it, that it could be built up and get so 
strong, through the individual personalities, that they might have an 
idea about what was best for the United States and do something 
drastic. That might not be s®vood. 

As it is now, the Navy and the Army are watching me like a hawk. 
Every time I make a move, they are making sure what I am doing, 
and vice versa. I am watching the Navy and the Army, too, so you 
do have a system of controls. But that can also lead to lack of devel- 
opment, too, and that is dangerous for the country. 

Senator SatronstaLy. Mr. Chairman, at the risk of being redun- 
dant, might I say, as one who went through the fight in 1947 and the 
ficht in 1949, General Twining’s views about the forces watching each 
other is quite correct. 


QUESTION OF RECENT CHANGES IN ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


Senator Symrneton. As long as my colleague from Massachusetts 
has made that observation, do: you know of any major changes that 
have been made in the organizational structure of the Pentagon in the 
last 3 years, basic structure ? 

General Twrntna. I don’t know of any; no, sir. 

Senator Symtnoeton. Has there been any change | in the position of 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs in the last 3 years? 

General Twrntne. No. 
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Senator Symrneton. Has there been any effort to eliminate dupli- 

cation through organization changes? 

General Twrntnc. Well, I think there has been quite a bit of work 
on that in the Department of Defense. 

Senator Symrneron. They are always working on it. Are there any 
changes vou know of ¢ 

General Twintna. Yes; I think there has been some work done on 
that. I can’t think of an example right now, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Symineton. Well, if you can’t think of an example, it can’t 
be very organic and basic; can it ? 

General Twinrnc. But there have been some great efforts to prevent 
duplication. 

Senator SyminctTon. I understand that. I ask if you know of any 
basic requests of the Congress by the Department of Defense, or any 
basic directives that you can think of, that changed the organizational 
structure of the Pentagon as it is set up today in the relationship of 
the Chiefs, the relationship of the Secretaries. 

General Twrnrna. I would not want to give one, because I am not 
sure, but I just know that a lot of work has been done. 


EISENHOWER CRITICAL OF ORGANIZATION IN 1952 


Senator Symrneton. Inasmuch as there has been some publicity on 
it in recent days, I read into the record a statement made September 
25, 1952, by the then General Eisenhower, when he said: 


This brings us to the supremely important matter of unification of the Armed 
Forces. When I became Chief of Staff upon my return from Europe in Novem- 
ber of 1945, I felt that all our war experience had rendered obsolete the defense 
organization then existing. I was convinced then, as I am today, that effective 
coordination of the services in war requires central planning in time of peace. 
This is the essence of unity in the Armed Forces. 

That unity must also extend to the procurement and administration of all the 
costly material and paraphernalia of modern warfare. It was the hope and 
expectation of all of us who worked to achieve the passage of the National De- 
fense Act of 1947, that this kind of unity wg in the making. This has not 
proved to be the case. 

Such unity as we have achieved is too much form and too little substance. We 
have continued with a loose way of operating that wastes time, money, and talent 
with equal generosity. With 3 services in place of the former 2 still going their 
separate ways, and with an overall defense staff frequently unable to enforce 
corrective action, the end result has been not to remove duplication but to replace 
it with triplication. All this must be brought to as swift an end as possible. 
Neither our security nor our solvency can permit such a way of conducting the 
crucial business of national defense. 


Do you know of anything that had been suggested in the way of 
reorganization ? 

Senator Durr. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman, in that con- 
nection ¢ 

Senator Syminaton. Yes, sir. 


PROPOSAL FOR ADDITIONAL SECRETARIES 


Senator Durr. General, is there a plan known as Reorganization 
Plan No. 6? 
General Twinina. I didn’t get that. 


Senator Durr. Is there a plan known as Reorganization Plan No. 6? 
General Twinina. Yes. 
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Senator Durr. What is that ? 

Senator Symineton. General, will you identify yourself? 

General CaLLAHAN. I am General Callahan. I am the Assistant 
for Programing, Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations. 

General Twining. As I understand it, Senator, that is plan for the 
reorganization of Defense, of the different officers over there. 

Senator SymineTon. Could you give us more detail ? 

General Twrnrne. Can anybody here answer that question? I am 
not in a position to answer that question. 

General CALLAHAN. I would not be able to answer it in detail. That 
Reorganization Act had to do with the establishment of additional 
Assistant Secretaries within the Office, Secretary of Defense, as well 
as in the individual departments. 

Senator Symineton. What Reorganization Act? 

General Cattanan. This Reorganization Act No. 6. 

Senator SyMincTon. Have you made these notes here for General 
Twining ? 

General CaLLaHan. I did not actually prepare them myself. 

Senator Symineron. Who did? 

General CatLtanan. Colonel Paul. 

Colonel] Paut. I did, sir. 

Senator Symineton. Would you or General Twining read whatever 
you want there? 

Mr. Hamitron. If it is just a personal note that you passed up; you 
could summarize it. 

General Twrntna. His note states that these changes affect mainly 
the civilian side of the Defense Department, and not the military. 

Senator Symineron. We had eight Secretaries when I first went to 
the Pentagon. Maybe that wasn’t enough, but it was enough to fight 
and win the biggest war in the history of the United States. Now we 
have 31, not counting the new missiles czar. 

As I understand Reorganization Plan No. 6, it asks for 3 more, 
is that right, or a total of 34? 

General Twin1na. I can’t answer that. 

Senator Symrnerton. Is that correct? Aren’t there three more As- 
sistant Secretaries of Research ? 

Mr. SpracueE. I can answer that. 

Senator Symineron. There were 31 Secretaries. As I understand 
it, you have asked the Congress for 3 more. 

Mr. Spracur. That would make a total of 31. 

Senator Symineron. No. 

Mr. Spracur. The Reorganization Plan No. 6, passed in 1953 by the 
Congress, established six additional Secretaries of Defense, Assistant 
Secretaries of Defense. 

Senator Symineron. As I understand it, you have 31, and you have 
asked for 3 more; a total of 34. Is that right 

Mr. Spracue. There are presently 10 Assistant Secretaries of De- 
fense, 4 Assistant Secretaries of ao of the services, and the plan has 
been presented to add 3, 1 for each service. 

Senator Symrneton. If there are 4 for each service, there are 3 
services, aren’t there, now ? 

Mr. Sprague. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. That would be 12; and 10 is 22. 


aia 


Mr. Spracue. Right. Three more would be 25. 
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Senator Symrneron. But you have a Deputy Secretary and a Secre- 
tary. That would be 24. Three more would be 28. 

Mr. Spracue. Ten and 12 is 22, and there are 8 

Senator Symineron. You said there are four. Aren’t there five in 
the Department of the Air Force ¢ 

Mr. Spracur. That makes three. With 3 more, it would be 33. 
would be the total. 

Senator Symincton. There are 5 Secretaries in the Air Force, aren’t 
there, a Secretary, Under Secretary, and 3 Assistant Secretaries ! 

Mr. Spracur. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. If there are 5, 3 times 5 is 15, plus 10 is 25. 
Two more is27. You say, all told, there are 33. I am satisfied. 

So the point is that the Reorganization Act No. 6 referred to, in- 
stead of reducing the number of Secretaries, increased it; is that cor- 
rect ¢ 

Mr. Spraacue. Yes. 





UNCONFIRMED REPORT OF A PRESIDENTIAL DECISION 


Senator Symrneton. Now, while we are on this, General, I would 
like to ask another point, because this is a matter of great interest to 
many Members of the Congress. 

Time magazine said a couple of weeks ago: 

It is the duty of the Commander in Chief, Dwight Eisenhower, to insure that 
the machine in all its countless parts adds up to a single unit meshed for a sole 
purpose, to keep war away by its total retaliatory power. That aim no longer 
permits the luxury of the three services and their many subservices wrangling 
for power and heading in different directions. 

For this reason President Eisenhower has come to one of the most important 
decisions of his administration: to move for a truly unified armed service that 
will work in practice as well as on paper as a single machine. Last week he 
ordered his White House staff planners to start work immediately on mapping 
out a unification plan for completion this fall. If he is reelected, he hopes to 
present his unification proposals to Congress next year. 

Have you heard about that plan at all ? 

General Twintnc. No, sir: I have not. 

Senator Symineton. Has anybody on your staff heard about it? 

General Tw1ntna. I don’t think so. That is the first I have heard 
of that, sir. 

Senator Durr. Maybe that is the first time the President has heard 
it. 

Senator Symrneton. Maybe so. 

Another point. How long have you been either Vice Chief of Staff 

or Chief of Staff of the Air Force? 


QUESTION OF DISAGREEMENTS BETWEEN THE SERVICES 


General Twrntna. About 6 years. 

Senator Symineton. About 6 years. 

Would you say that the differences between the services are more 
sharp today than they were 3 years ago, or less sharp ! 

General Twrntne. I think they are a little sharper, because we are 
coming more and more into competitive fields. 

Senator Symrnetron. You think they are more sharp in 1956, for 
example, than in 1952? 

General Twrntne. I think so. 


| 
| 
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Senator Symrneron. You say that as a member of the Joint Chiefs? 

General Twintnc. Yes. 

Senator Symrneton. [ would like to read into the record some 
more of that speech.made by the then General Eisenhower in Balti- 
more on September 25, 1952: 

Our defense program has suffered from lack of farsighted direction. Real 
unification of our Armed Forces is yet to be achieved. The running warfare 
between Congress and the White House has made such blundering even more 
costly to us Americans. Both must share mutual confidence and common pur- 
pose. The cooperation must be sparked by Executive leadership. We have had 
little of such leadership, 
and so forth. Then General Eisenhower says: 

Service disagreements have become public brawls. 


That is what Candidate Eisenhower said in 1952 
TIMING OF CHANGES IN B-52 SCHEDULE 


Mr. Hamiron. I have a few more questions, General. 

When was the decision made to increase the maximum monthly pro- 
duction of B—52’s to 20? 

General Twining. That was made—— 

Mr. Hamimron. Approximately. 

General Twrnrne (continuing). This spring. 

Mr. Haminron. And when was the decision made to increase the 
monthly maximum production of the B-52’s to 17? 

General Twrnrtne. Last summer or last fall. 

Mr. Hamiuron. Late summer or fall? 

General Gerriry. Last June. 

General Twinrtne. Last June. 

Mr. Hamiron. When did it become apparent that if the produc- 
tion was to be maintained at 17 or 20 during this period, it would 
involve an increase in the number of wings or a curtailment of the 
production? When did that become apparent to you, if my question 
fairly assumes your position ¢ 

In other words, what I had in mind was your testimony, as I unde .r- 
stood it, that unless there was going to be an expansion of the number 
of B-52 wings, there should be a curtailment in the production pro- 
gram. That was your personal judgment ? 

General Twintne. That’s right. 

Mr. Hamitton. What I am trying to get at is, when did it become 
apparent to you that that question was being presented? When did 
you think about it; when was it raised in your mind ? 

General Twrntne. I have already testified to this to Congress, that 
I thought the 11 wings was too low in the B—52’s. 

I have always felt in my own mind it should be something above 
11 wings. (@) 

Mr. Hamiuron. I think that concludes my questions. 

Senator Symineton. Senator Saltonstall ? 


AIRFORCE CAPABILITY DEPENDENT ON MODERNIZATION 


Senator SatronstTaLu. Just a very few questions, General Twining. 
You said after the conclusion of your statement, I think in answer 
to a question of Mr. Hamilton’s, that the mission of the Air Force 
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was to keep this country out of war. Do you consider that your capa- 
bilities at the present time in the Air Force are such that it would 
permit you to carry out that mission satisfactorily ? 

General Twininc. Yes; I do, if we keep going on these programs 
and keep the force modern. 


CURRENT AIR FORCE WEAKNESSES 


Senator SattonstaLu. Now, you said in your prepared statement, 
on page 15: 

We have certain areas of weakness but they are not such as to presently place 
our national security in jeopardy. 

Could you elaborate a little on that statement, as to what you mean ? 

General Twininc. Well, to list some of these areas: some of our 
bases are very crowded, we have too 7 airplanes, including B-52’s, 
ona base. We can’t get them off as fast as we ought to get them off. 
That is a weakness, but it isn’t something that is going to prevent us 
from getting them off in a war. Our air defense net isn’t as compre- 
hensive as we would like to have it. Maybe we will never get the 
ideal air defense system but we would like to have a more comprehen- 
sive system now instead of maybe a year from now. 

We are short technical people. That is a very great weakness—we 
are not actually as short today as we may be in ‘the future. But it 
looks like unless we do something, we will be seriously short of real, 
high class, highly trained technical ‘people. 

That is a weakness, but it still doesn’t mean that we aren’t going 
to maintain these airplanes. We just won’t do as well, and that is 
what I mean by weakness. 

Senator SaLronsTa.L. I listened to you in the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, and you stated the priority there of the needs of the Air 
Force. Would you be willing to restate them here? 


PROBLEMS : PERSONNEL, BASES, R. AND D., KC—135’8, B-52’s 


General Twrntne. I feel the first thing we must do is to take care 
of this personnel situation the best we can. 

Second, I think we should fix our base situation—get our bases up 
so that they are really operational, and disperse this force, particu- 
larly the SAC force. 

‘Then I think we could have some help in research and development, 
and I would say the last priority is more B-52’s above the 20 a month 
rate, and I would like to add even ahead of the B-52 increase, it would 
be much better to increase our tanker rate than to increase the B-52 
rate. I think it would give us a much better balanced force to have 
more jet tankers. 

Senator SarronstaLL. In other words, the jet tankers today are 
behind the B-52? 

General Twrntne. That is correct. 


POSSIBILITIES RE NEW PLANES 


Senator SauronstaLu. Now, I have heard you make a statement rel- 
ative to a new plane. You have not said anything about that this 
morning. Can you tell us about the improvement on the B-52 and 
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when, as, and if you expect to fly it, and when might it go into pro- 
duction ¢ 

General Twininc. In the heavy bomber category, there are two 
airplanes we are considering now, and working on. @ 

We do have a medium- type bomber coming along. © 

This airplane looks very promising to us. (©) ; 

Now, another thing we have got to realize in this bomber business 
is the changes in the art. (D) 


FOUR OF LONG BALLISTIC MISSILE PROGRAMS 


Senator SauttronstaLt. Now, may I ask, along those lines, before 
we get away from it, the intercontinental ballistic missile, how m: iny 
research programs are there now on the ICBM, to your knowledge? 

General Twrntnc. On the intercontinental ballistic missile ? 

Senator SaLronsTauy. Yes. 

General Twinine. Two. The Air Force is developing both of those. 
We are trying two different approaches toward the same weapon. 

Senator SatronstaLt. Am I incorrect when I say that there are 
four research programs going on? I thought it was on the intercon- 
tinental. Is it on the IRBM? 

General Twininc. There are also two projects on the IRBM, yes. 
We have 1 and the Navy and the Army have 1 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So that there are 4 in those 2 areas? 

General Twininc. That is correct, sir. 

Senator SatronsTaLu. Presum: ably there could be a greater effi- 
ciency and greater economy in that research effort; could there not ? 

General Twintne. Well, I think it is certainly the surer way to be 
sure you are going to get the end result. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN BUDGETARY METHOD AND THE RESULTS 


Senator SattronstaLt. Now, on a different line, General, are you 
satisfied with the present budgetary practice as it is being carried 
out, in your capacity as Chief of Staff and a member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff? 

Senator Symincron. Would the Senator explain what he means 
by that question ? 

Senator Sautronstatu. I mean by that question, are you satisfied 
with the methods by which the uniformed services are given the op- 
portunity to rec ‘ommend their needs and to discuss their needs; and, 
whether or not you agree with the final figures, is the general method 
satisfactory ? 

General Twintna. Yes, I think the method is fine. 

But I don’t always agree with the results. 

Senator SauronsTaLu. Well, of course, you don’t. 

Have you any suggestions as to improvement on it? I have in 
mind there the figures having to be given so far in advance, and 
so on. 

Senator Symrnoron. General, can you come back this afternoon ? 

General Twintnc. Yes. We have a meeting at 4 o’clock that I 
would like to attend. 

Senator Satronstatu. I only have two more questions. 

Senator Symineton. You go right ahead. I have a few questions 
here I would like to ask. 
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If you could come back at 2 o’clock, until 3:30, I am sure we could 
do it. 1 would like to get to the floor for a minute; that is my prob- 
lem. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I have two more questions. 

Senator Symineaton. All right. 


Senator Jim. that all right with you! 
Senator Durr. Yes, sir. I have a couple of questions, but I will 
defer them until this afternoon. 


Senator Symineron. Thank you very much. 

Is 2 convenient for you ¢ ; 

Senator Durr. That will be O. K. 

Senator SavronstTati. I may be a little late, but I will make it. 


QUESTION OF CUTS IN AIR FORCE BUDGET REQUEST 


i , General, may I try to clear up my own mind. There have been 
a great many que ails asked on this original request of the Air Force 
staff, and then knocking it down from $20.4 billion to $19.3 billion, 
and then to $16.5 billion. 

We are agreed that the reduction amounted to two billion, eight. 

In other words, from $19.3 to 816.5. The $19.3 billion was the ree- 
ommendation of the Budget Advisory Committee of the Air Force? 

General Twininc. That’s right; their recommendation was $19.5 
billion. 

Senator Sarronstatut. And the Budget Advisory Committee consists 
of men in uniform; does it not ? 

General Twininc. That is correct. 

Senator SavronstatL. And they are members of your staff ? 

General Twininc. That’s right. 

nator SaLronstaLu. Now, of the reduction of the $2.8 billion, 

may I read this to you and ask you if you agree if it is a correct state- 
ment. General Bog: art is there to advise you. 

On the reduction, procurement of aircraft and the related procurement ac- 
counted for 1,560 million. This actually did not make a reduction in the pro- 
gram which was brought about by a change in the manner of financing. All 


the procurement included in the figure of 19.3 billion was substantially included 
in the reduced figure. 


Was the reduced figure brought about by shortened lead times 
and things of that kind ¢ 

General Twintnc. That’s right, $1.56 billion. 

Senator SatronstaLu. Is that a correct statement ? 

General Twrntna. That’s right. 

Senator SyMineron. I want to ask a couple of questions. 

Senator Sarronstatu. May I finish? There are 3 or 4 more. 

Senator Symrneron. That is pertinent. 

Senator SavronstaLu. Then you will have the whole thing. 

Senator Symineron. Will you leave that statement with me, so I 
can ask some questions on it after you have finished ¢ ¢ 

Senator Savronstan. Certainly. I think General Twining has a 
copy of it anyway. 

General Bocarr. Not that one. 

Senator Symineron. Could I ask where you got this? 

Senator SatronstaL,. Where I got it ? 

Senator Symrneron. Where did the information come from ? 
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Senator SALTronsTaLhL. This information came from General Bogart 
and Mr. McNeil, and the language that I have just used 
What I am asking is if I am correct in this statement. 

Now, No. 2, the program changes accounted for $650 million more. 
These changes were re a by the Air Staff because of tech- 
nical changes in the program. Is that a correct statement ? 

General Twinine. That is all right; yes, sir; that is right. 

Senator SauronstaLu. Three. About $150 million more comes about 
by the normal staff adjustments in price changes, et cetera; is that 
a correct statement ¢ 

General Twining. That’s right. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Four. 


is my own. 


This left an arbitrary reduction of 
about $500 million, of which $400 million would come out of mainte- 
nance and operation, and $100 million would come out of construction. 
Is that correct ? 

General Twininc. That is correct; and that hurts us. 

Senator Savronsratn. And in addition, the President recom- 
mended a supplementary budget request. This provided for addi- 
tional B-52 procurement of $248.5 million, $68 million for western ex- 
tension of the DEW line construction, and $60 million for SAC dis- 
persal bases; is that correct ? 

General Twrntna. That’s correct. 

Senator SALTonsTALL. So that of the $19.3 billion which was the 
recommendation of the Budget Advisory Committee, all but $500 mil- 
lion, which came out of maintenance and operation and out of military 
construction, was included in the 1957 budget for the Air Force ? 

General Twintnc. That is correct. 

Senator Symrneton. General Twining, before a position is finally 
taken on these figures, I want to discuss them. 

And General Bogart, please furnish exactly what the reduction was 
that was planned in the fall of 1955 when it was reduced to $16 bil- 
lion, and then raised back to $16.5 billion. 

The question of fighter plane schedules comes into that. Will you 
please have that for this afternoon ? 

Senator Sauronstatu. That is for the previous budget ? 

Senator Symrneron. When they were planning to submit this 
budget to the Congress. 

Senator Satronsraty. You are talking about the budget of 19574 

Senator Symineron. That’s right. 

Senator SarronstaLu. They were working in 1955 on the budget 
of 1957. 

Senator Symineton. Right. 

General Twrntnc. Senator Saltonstall, I would like to make one 
statement in this regard, because I have testified on this in both the 
House and Senate before. 


ATR FORCE NEEDS MORE MONEY 


In addition to this, I have gone on record as saying that the Air 
Force could effectively use more money in R. and D.. to about $150 mil- 
lion, and we could also use additional money in public works. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. That is correct. That is a correct statement. 
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You have said several times you could use more research money, ad- 
ditional research, in the amount of $150 million to $200 million. 
Those are the figures that I learned from you. 

General Twintnc. That’s right. 

Senator SauronsTatu. And you also said in your priorities that you 
could use efficiently in 1957 more base construction money ? 

General Twintna. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Satronstauu. That is entirely correct. 

And you have stated now, at least in my presence, twice your pri- 
orities. 

Now, I would just like to ask you one more question. 

We have certain estimates of the Russians’ capabilities that have 
been testified to us by Mr. Allen Dulles and by your head Intelligence 
officer. 

QUESTION OF SOVIET JET TANKER CAPABILITY 


Have we any evidence that the Russians are building jet tankers? 

General Twininc. No, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. Would the Senator yield there ? 

Senator SALTronsTaALu. Certainly. 

Senator Symineron. Have we any evidence they are not building 
jet tankers ? 

General Twrninc. No, sir. 


EVIDENCE INCONCLUSIVE IN SOME RESPECTS 


Senator SauronsTaLL. But we have evidence that they did have re- 
fueling in the air, it is my understanding; is that correct ? 

General Twrx1na. I don’t know—there is no reason why they 
couldn’t perform this operation. Itis very simple. 

Senator Symrneron. I know the Senator wants the information. 
The Bear would be the ideal plane for us to have built ? 

General Twintnc. That is right. 

Senator Symrneron. If we had been allowed the money for it. 

General Twrntnea. For a tanker; that’s right. 

Senator Symrneton. Asa tanker; is that not correct ? 

General Twintnc. That’s correct. 

Senator SatronstaLy. We have no evidence, then, that the Rus- 
sians are building jet tankers today ? 

General Purr. I don’t think we have any evidence, but the reverse 
is true. And we do have evidence of airplanes that are capable of be- 
ing tankers. 

Senator SauronstatL. We have pretty satisfactory evidence as to 
whether they are building the Bisons; have we not ? 

General Pu tr. Yes; we know that. 

Senator SarronstaLL. And so presumably, if they were going to 
build tankers, they would build them at those factories? 

General Purr. Not necessarily. 

Senator Sattonsrauu. The type of engine—I mean, the type of air- 
plane, to be a jet tanker and a satisfactory jet tanker, would have to 
have the same reasonable capabilities of a Bison; would it not? 

General Purr. No. 

Senator SymMineTon. Just the reverse. 

General Putt, will you describe the Bear ? 
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General Purr. The Bear is the long-range turboprop- 

Senator Satronsrauu. That is correct. 

General Putt (continuing): Bomber. That aircraft could be used 
as a tanker for a jet-propelled bomber. 

Senator SarronsTaLL Have we any evidence that it is being used ? 

General Purr. None that I know of. 

Senator Sattonstauy. That is all. O 

Senator Durr. Would there be any presumption that if it is a simple 
process, that they would probably do it, then ¢ 

General Twrntnea. Oh, yes, if they wanted to. 

Senator Symrneton. General Bogart, as I understand it, you are 
responsible for some of these figures that Senator Saltonstall has asked 
questions against with respect to lead time / 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 


QUESTION OF CUTS IN AIR FORCE BUDGETS 


Senator Symrneron. Now, in 1953, without any approval or final 
reference to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, over $5 billion was taken out 
of the Air Force budget. The justification for that action given at 
that time, was shortened lead time. 

Now additional cuts are coming out of the Air Force because of fur- 
ther shortened lead time on planes. I imagine no additional cuts are 
coming because of shortened lead time on B—52’s, based on the testi- 
mony this morning. We will have an interesting situation next year 
when the auditing people come up to explain about unobligated funds 
and there will be a lot of unexpended funds to discuss, because you 
haven’t many deliveries to speak of, on B-52’s. 

But I would like somebody to testify in detail this afternoon with 
respect to the point Senator Saltonstall brought up. 

As I understand it, shortened lead times are a one-stab operation. 
You can’t continue to shorten lead times indefinitely in order to justify 
budget reductions unless you are continuing a policy of reduced de- 
liveries. I would like to get into that this afternoon, to the extent 
the committee decides. 

General Bogart. Senator, you had one specific figure that you quoted, 
and I didn’t quite get the point. You said you wanted me to explain 
this afternoon 

Senator Symrneton. At one point, the budget of $20 billion-plus 
was cut to $19 billion-plus by your Advisory Council, and that was 
further cut by the Secretary of the Air Force to $18.8 billion. 

General Bocart. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. At one time that $18.8 billion was cut to $16 
billion. Then the figure was raised to some $16.5 billion. 

I would like to know what went on incident to that proposed cut to 
16 billion and why the Air Force got back an additional $500 million. 

Thank you. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 2 p. m., of the same day.) 





AFTERNOON SESSION 


Present: Senators Symington (presiding), Saltonstall and Duff. 
Senator Symincron. The committee will please come to order. 
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Mr. Haminron. Mr. Chairman, if it is appropriate, I would like to 
make this comment: that I asked General Bogart to get, in connection 
with the questions that the committee has asked him about the budget, 
the comparable figures for 1954, 1955, and 1956, having to do with the 
requests that were made by the Chief of Air Staff and by the Secre- 
tary, and then the final figure that was submitted to the Congress. 

It occurred to me it might be useful to have those in the record 
at this point as background for questions you gentlemen might want 
to put to him if he could just read them in. 


TESTIMONY OF GEN. NATHAN F. TWINING, CHIEF OF STAFF, 
UNITED STATES AIR FORCE (RESUMED), ACCOMPANIED BY 
LT. GEN. DONALD L. PUTT, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, DEVELOP- 
MENT; MAJ. GEN. DANIEL CALLAHAN, ASSISTANT FOR PRO- 
GRAMING, DCS/0; MAJ. GEN. THOMAS GERRITY, ASSISTANT FOR 
PRODUCTION PROGRAMING, DCS/MATERIEL; MAJ. GEN. FRANK 
BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET; MAJ. GEN. LEE WASHBOURNE, 
ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, INSTALLATIONS; BRIG. GEN. 
THOMAS MUSGRAVE; AND COL. L. F. PAUL, SPECIAL ASSISTANT 
TO THE CHIEF OF STAFF, USAF 


General Bocarr. Mr. Chairman, as you recall in fiseal 1954, there 
actually were two budget submissions. The initial service request, 
and this is the service request of the Chief and the Secretary—— 

Mr. Hamitron. You mean the Secretary of the Air Force? 


AIR FORCE BUDGET CUT MORE THAN $5 BILLION IN FISCAL YEAR 1954 


General Bogart. Of the Air Force, was $17.2 billion, exclusive of 
Acquisition and Construction, which was submitted later as a supple- 
mental request. The total Air Force request, including construction, 
was $18.2 billion. This is fiscal 1954, sir. And that was initially ad- 
justed by the Bureau of the Budget to $16.1 billion, and the President’s 
budget was printed at $16.778 billion. 

Senator Symrineron. What year are we talking about? 

General Bogart. Fiseal 1954, sir. Then that printed budget of 
$16.778 was again reviewed. It was reduced to $11.688 billion, and 
resubmitted at that figure by the Bureau of the Budget and the ap- 
propriation was $11.408 billion. 

Now for fiscal 1955, the service submission for the Air Force 

Mr. Haminron. That was the Chief of Staff and the Secretary of the 
Air Force ¢ 


AIR FORCE RECOMMENDATIONS CUT IN FISCAL YEAR 1955 


General Bocarr. That is correct—was $13.514 billion, including $1.0 
billion for construction. The Department of Defense submitted $11.2 
billion to the Bureau of the Budget and the President’s budget was 
$11.2 billion. These amounts excluded construction. Appropriation 
was $11,557.9 billion. That included the supplemental appropriation 
of $630 million requirement for construction. 
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AIR FORCE RECOMMENDATIONS CUT IN FISCAL YEAR 1956 


For 1956 the figure was $16.9—that was the service submission, in- 
cluding $1.2 billion for construction. The Department of Defense 
submission to the Bureau of the Budget, which did not include con- 
struction, was $14.530. That was the President’s budget figure, and 
the appropriation was $15.734 billion, including the supplemental ap- 
propriation of $994 million for construction. 

Mr. Haminron. That was a requested supplemental ? 

General Bocarr. Yes, it was. 

Mr. Hamiuron. In 1956 and 1955 also? 

General Bogarr. That is right. 

Mr. Hamintron. Thank you, sir. Those were the 3 years for which 
you asked for comparable data which we have already provided. 

Senator SymrneTon. Senator Duff, I think we had gotten to you, sir. 

Senator Durr. As far as this particular data is concerned, I have it 
here. I have nothing to ask on that. 

Do you mean as to any other quest ions ? 

Senator Symrneton. Did you want me to ask budget questions 
first 2 

Senator Durr. I would prefer that if you would. 

Senator Symrineton. Whatever way you want it. 

General Bogart, the first question I want to ask is, What did you 
put back when you went from $16 billion last fall back to $16.5 
billion ? 


SOME PROCUREMENT FUNDS RESTORED AT END OF FISCAL YEAR 


General Bogart. The actual increase there, sir, was $493 million; 
that was back in at one of the stages of review, and that was all put 
back—no; $448 million, sir, went back into aircraft and related pro- 
curement, and $50 million went back into construction. It had been 
reduced to $1,050 million, and $50 million was put back into con- 
struction. 

Senator Symineton. In aircraft procurement. What aircraft were 
involved ? 

General Bocarr. Can you identify those, General Gerrity ? 

General Gerrity. Mr. Chairman, I can identify that. We put in 
some B—52’s, some F—101B’s, and some F-104’s. © 

Senator Symrneron. Those were the two aircraft, were they not, 
that Secretary Talbott wrote Senator Chavez would be increased. 
This was at the time $350 million was requested for B-52 production. 
The letter came over when the Air Force budget came to the Senate 
floor. The letter said that amount of money was needed to increase the 
B-52’s. The same letter from Secretary Talbott said they were going 
to increase the production of two fighters, to the best of my know ledge, 
the 101B and the 104; but no additional money would be needed. 

General Grrriry. That is right. That was in the fiscal 1956 pro- 
gram. 

Senator Symrnoron. That was around June 20, I believe, in the 
1956 program ¢ 

General Gerrity. Yes, sir; and we did go ahead and push those two 
programs. 
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Senator Symincron. Actually, what you were doing was putting 
money in to carry out the promises made to the Congress; is that a 
fair statement ? 

General Grrrity. Sir, it was a carry-on beyond that, because we 
had talked about the fiscal 1956 program to the Congress, and we have 
in fact accelerated those programs in 1956. 

Senator Symrneron. You could not do much acceleration in that 
time, could you ? 

General Gerriry. No, sir, but we had carried through and increased 
our fiscal 1956 program for delivery in 1957 and 1958, but in addition 
to that, we took another look at our program as of the time we had 
this last review, and we decided that we wanted to increase and com- 


press the schedules a little further on the 101B and on the F-104, 
so we put that in. 


QUESTION OF IMPOUNDING 





OF 





APPROPRIATIONS 






Senator Symrneton. The question that is becoming more and more 
interesting to the Congress is what is our position with respect to ap- 
propri: ated mone y. 

In 1948 a heavy appropriation by the Congress was impounded and 
not spent. In 1955 a heavy appropriation by the Congress was im- 
pounded and not spent. 

I heard the money in question was put back so the Air Force could 

carry out its pledge to the Congress, which I thought very fine if true. 
Now there has been an increased appropriation for airplanes by the 
Senate Appropriations Committee only yesterday. 

Is the money going to be spent, or is it going to be impounded again 

like it was last year? I thought in this fighter case we might show the 


Department of Defense was carrying out what it told the Congress it 
would do. 


That wasall. 


General Gerrity. Yes, sir. 








PROGRAM ADJUSTMENTS 





Last year, Mr. Chairman, if I can bring this out a little more clearly, 
when we said we were going to accelerate these two fighter progr ams, 
we were going to use dollars that had been recouped from prior years’ 
programs, which we had available to do so, and we did carry through 
with that in our programing actions. 

Now if I may continue on the rest of these aircraft, sir, I have not 
quite finished. 

Senator Symineron. Will you do that, General ? 

General Gerrrry. We made some increase in the KC-135 program 
and also in the C-130 program. (©) 

We did make some adjustment in the missile programs, too. We in- 
creased the ICBM and the IRBM program by $108 million. That sub- 
stantially is it, sir. 

Senator Symincton. Have you finished on that ? 

General Gerrity. Yes, sir. ' 

Senator Symincron. General Bogart, I have several more questions 
here I might address to you. 
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BOOKKEEPING CHANGE IN R AND D ACCOUNTS 


We have previous testimony that, whereas the Department of De- 
fense reported certain figures for research and development, due to ac- 
counting changes that figure was considerably more than the money 
actually received by the Air Force. 

Are you up on those facts? 

General Bogart. I believe, sir, you are talking about the total figure 
of $5.2 billion ¢ 

Senator Symincron. In 1952, the Air Force got $425 million. The 
Department of Defense reported $429 million, pretty close. 

In 1953, $525 against $530 million. In 1954, $440 against $513 mil- 
lion. 

In 1955 the Air Force got $418 million but the Department of 
Defense showed $524 million. 

In 1956 the Air Force got $431 million but the Department of De- 
fense showed $601 million. 

In 1957 the Air Force got $449 million. The Department of De- 
fense reported $625 million. What was the nature of the change in 
accounting again that was involved there? 

General Bocarr. We changed, sir, by direction of the Congress and 
moved all of the support costs, the old M. & O. type costs, over into 
the Research and Development Appropriation, so that although we 
are talking, for example, in fiscal 1957, our budget is $610 million for 
the research and development appropriation, there is, out of that 
amount, $179 million for the operation of the 9 R. & D. facilities, 
strictly M. & O. type support costs. 

Senator Symineron. So you simply put that bookkeeping account 
over into R. & D.? 

General Bogart. That is right, sir. 

Now I believe that in some of the other accounts there may be some 
emergency funds transferred in to make those figures add. I could 
not check your figures exactly, sir. 

Senator Symineron. We got them from the Air Force. 


AIR FORCE R. AND D. EXPENDITURES HELD AT $431 MILLION LEVEL 


Actually then between 1954 and 1955, you reduced your research 
and development funds from $440 to $418 million ? 

General Bogart. That is correct. 

Senator SymineTon. In 1955 to 1956 you increased them slightly 
from $418 million to $431 million. 

General Bogart. That is right, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. And 1956 to 1957 you increased them again 
slightly from $431 to $449 million ? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir, and those are the differences I believe 
that are accounted for by transfers from emergency funds to the 
Office of Secretary of Defense; $431 million has been our level of 
appropriation. 

Senator Syminetron. So what you really have is a fixed, even line 
with respect to research and development regardless of any increase 
in program costs or increase in possible enemy strength ? 

General Bocart. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Your appropriations have run a straight line? 
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General Bocarr. That is right. 
Senator Syminetron. That has been a guideline, a direction as to 

what you could spend based on this guideline approach of the Depart- 

ment of Defense, is that right ? 

General Bocarr. That is right, yes, sir. 














THREE YEAR CEILING FOR AIR FORCE R. AND D. 















Senator Symrncron. We had one witness who said the Air Force 
could ask for anything in research and development provided it asked 
for the figure it was told to request. 

Would you say that in effect was correct ? 

General Bocarr. We have had a program ceiling for 3 years; yes, 
sir, that is right. 

Senator Symrneton. Are you answering my question “Yes”? 

General Bogarr. Yes, sir, lam. 

















QUESTION OF MONEY 


Senator Symineton. General Twining, we are trying to stay out of 
money in these hearings. We have talked a lot about money this morn- 
ing, but each year in the 11 years or so that I have been involved in the 
budget for the Military Establishment, we listen to the “party line” 
regardless of which party, in January. Then the hassle comes in May 
or June. At that time we talk about more or less, half a billion more, 
half a billion less, and so forth. In this connection we decided we 
would stay out of the money, letting the appropriations committees de- 
cide that. 

Just once we hoped we could get all the facts out, without attempting 
to decide whether or not we need more or less money at a particular 
moment. 

Is it clear what I am trying to say ? 

General Twintne. Yes. 

Senator Symineton. We wanted to get the story out once, without 
having it prejudiced one way or the other by the question of adequacy 
of money. 

However, I note the Chief of the Army requested $8,810 million, and 
the Secretary of the Army asked the Department of Defense for that 
amount, $8,810 million. We had an explanation this morning about 
production which we will come to in a minute; but over a billion dol- 
lars was cut out of the Air Force budget by the Secretary of the Air 
Force, before it ever went to the Department of Defense. 

General Bogart, what were those reductions ? 

General Bocarr. The difference was about 500 million, sir. 


Senator Symrneron. I beg your pardon, you are right, 19.8 against 
6... 















“RECOUPMENT” 


General Bogart. Yes, sir, it was 500 million and that was a question 
of recouping and moving some aircraft forward for 1956 financing 
Senator Symrneron. And ant icipation of some recoupment ? 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symincron. What is recouping? 

General Bocarr. We have been recouping for the last 3 years, sir. 
We have been recouping something like a billion dollars a year out 
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of old appropriations, price redeterminations, contract terminations 
and things of that sort. 

We have never antic ipated that we were going to recoup ee fm 
and we always froze our figure at the amount actually in hand a 
time we went to the President’s budget. 

Now this year our unobligated carryovers, as you are aware, cause 
a great deal of difficulty and we have been under considerable fire for 
that, and we recommended that we antic ipate a recoupment of $1.1 
billion total. That was the way it finally came out. 

Now the $500 million that the Secretary took out was a part of that 
$1.1 seg because what we did really was take funds we already 
had in hand and authorize contracting early against the 1957 
sea 

We moved it back into 1956, and used funds that we had already 
had available by recoupment, so our total recoupment of $1.1 is still 

carried in our budget and shows as an anticipated recoupment. 

Senator Symincton. The easiest way to prove that you were right 
would be to hold back on the production of planes. 

General Bocarr. It could be done I presume, sir, but we certainly 
would not be doing that. 

Senator Symineton. That would please everybody, especially the 
Russians, would it not? 

General Bocarr. Mr. Chairman, we have told both of the Appro- 
priations Committees that we have not any idea where that will come 
from. . 

It is purely a historical fact that we have done it before and we 
think we will do it this year. 

Senator Syminetron. What is your recoupment figure average for 
the last 5 years? 

General Bocarr. I cannot tell you, sir. For the last 3 years it has 
been over a billion dollars. We figure $1.2 billion. 

Senator Symrneron. And what is the major item in that ? 

General Bocarr. It is almost entirely in the aircraft program, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. Would it be not meeting the schedules ? 

General Bocarr. General Gerrity ? 

General Grrriry. No, sir, actually since Korea our experience has 
been that prices have gone downw: id on our contracts. 

Senator Symineron. It would be renegotiation, then ? 

General Grrriry. Redetermination, sir, and actual lower cost ex- 
perience on some of our CPFF contracts. 

As a matter of fact, we have had a notable record of cost reduction 
on the B47 program in three contractor complexes. 

Senator Symineton. Most you feel would be redetermination ? 

General Gerriry. Yes, sir. 

There has been some reduction in requirements due to recomputa- 
tion. 

Senator Symrneron. Anyway you will get a figure that you can 
state is the figure as against the guess; is that ‘Tight? 2 

General Bocart. Yes, sir; and we have told | both of the Appropria- 
tions Committees that if we don’t experience this, if the price curve 
starts going up, we will just have to come back in January and ask 
for more money. 


Senator Symrnetron. Why don’t the Army and the Navy play it this 
2 
way! 


the 


pro- 
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General Bocarr. Well, the Army is playing it this way, sir. They 
are not getting any appropriation for procurement this year. They 
are doing all of their procurement out of their unobligated carryover 
to reduce it. 

Senator Symrneton. So that is the reason their. figure stays the 
same; is that it? 








DELAYS IN 








B-52 PRODUCTION PROGRAM RAISE COSTS 









General Bocarr. That is right, sir. 
Senator Symrnoron. Speaking of contracts like the B-52, what do 
you buy on, cost-plus-fixed-fee contract ? 

General Gerriry. We are using a fixed-price incentive contract at 
the present time. 

Senator Symrineton. For the B-52? 

General Gerriry. For the B-52, yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. What happens when you have delays in produc- 
tion, like the delays this year ? 

What do you do from a fixed-price standpoint ? 

In other words, if you have the cost of the Boeing plant divided 
into nothing for 2 straight months, which you would do for March 
and April, how do you pick that tab up ? 

General Gerritry. It is actually picked up in the contract Mr. Chair- 
man, and it does of course increase the overhead. 

Senator Symrneton. What do you do, adjust the price upwards? 

General Gerriry. Yes, sir; the price is adjusted. 

Senator Syminoton. Would you furnish the committee for the 
record the actual cost of the first 5 months per unit for B—52’s in 1956, 
based on the nature of your contract with Boeing? 

General Gerriry. Yes, sir. 

(The requested information has been supplied in classified form.) 

Senator Symrneron. I believe your deliveries were nine to June 15, 
as against 28 scheduled. 

General Gerritry. I would like to point out to the chairman again 
that actually our production has been much higher than that. Our de- 
liveries have been low because of this difficulty. 

Senator Syrmrnoton. I understand that. You pick up the back 
group that are waiting for this part, then divide by the overall, right? 

General Grerriry. Right. 

Senator Symineron. Could you explain in a memorandum how you 
handle that ? 

General Gerrity. We can, sir. 

Senator Syminctron. This morning we went into the further cut in 
the Air Foree. You took a good guess you could cut it, based on 
the past ? 

General Boearrt. 




























One billion one total sir. 





MORE ON AIR FORCE BUDGET CUTS 







Senator Symineron. Then it was cut to $16.5 billion by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. As I understand it, Senator Saltonstall read some 
figures he got from you on this. There was a reduction of $2.8 billion. 
You say you reduced lead time ? 

General Bocarr. The billion point one—$1.1 billion, is part of the 
2.8, sir. 
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That is our financing change. In addition to that, there was the 
reorder lead time change which brings us up with the $1.1 billion, to 
a total of somewhere around $1,560 million, I believe, which would be 
identified against those particular items, reorder lead time, certain 
minor price changes and the financing adjustment of $1.1, which is a 
reduction of our unobligated carryover. 


ACTUAL EXPENDITURES LESS THIS FISCAL YEAR DUE TO SMALL B-—52 
ACCEPTANCES 


Senator Symineton. Of course if you realized you were only going 
to get around 8 B-52’s in the last 6 months of the fiscal year 1956, you 
could have taken a gamble on that, couldn’t you, as far as shortening 
lead time is concerned ¢ 

General Grerrity. I don’t believe so. 

Actually, the production has been going along. 

Senator Symineron. But you have not been paying for the air- 
planes, have you? 

General Gerrity. Not until we accept them. 

Senator Symineton. That is my point. 

General Grerrity. Except for progress payments which are a sub- 
stantial portion. 

Senator Symineton. You are just going to have a bad appearance 
from the standpoint of unexpended funds until you pick those up ? 

General Bogarr. We have not been worrying about expenditures 
particularly on this, sir. 

This is the obligations we have been worrying about and this is the 
unobligated carryover we have been reducing by these recoupments. 

General Gerrity. Mr. Chairman, may I make a point ? 

Senator Symineton. Yes. 

(Senator Saltonstall entered the room.) 

General Gerriry. I said this morning we expected to catch up in 
our acceptances of B—52’s by September. 

Once we do that, we are back on our delivery schedule that we have 
forecast for the increase to 20 a month at the accelerated rate, and 
actually our production has been on schedule right along, so right now 
we are in a temporary reduction in deliveries because of this fix that 
has to be made of the airplane. 

On those airplanes that have not been delivered, we have not been 
paying the final price but we have been paying progress payments 
on them. 


“ARBITRARY CUT” IN MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


Senator Symineron. Now you have as one of these reductions, $400 
million out of maintenance and operation. 

General Bocgarr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Of that $500 million; is that right? 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. General LeMay testified as did other com- 
manders that as a result of these reductions there had been an increase 
in accidents and some increase in loss of life. 

What reasons were given you for reducing the M and O? 

General Twrntnc. No specific reason, sir. That was an arbitrary cut 
and they just took it out, did not think we needed it. 
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Senator Symineron. I guess the command pilot who was killed 
because his crew chief was only 19 years old and had not looked at the 
ejector pin would not agree with that. What do you think about that ? 

General Twrnine. Probably not. Our accident rate of course is 
lower today than it has ever been in the history of the Air Force. 

Senator Syminecron. We went into that, but your commanders said 
if they had proper experienced maintenance it would have been con- 
sider: ably lower. That is in the record. 

General CaLLanan. I misunderstood your statement. I understood 
you to say our accident rate had been going up. 

Senator Symineron. I said there would have been less accidents if 
the money requested by the Air Force had been granted by the 
Department of Defense in the M and O account. I understand the 
accident rate has been going down but Generals Partridge, LeMay, 
and Weyland testified it would have gone down still further if they 
had had more money for maintenance and operations. 

Are we clear now 

General CALLAHAN. Yes, sir, we are clear. 

Senator Symineron. We have the problem today of voting foreign 
aid in the Senate. 

Would you rather see us give money to countries like Yugoslavia 
from the standpoint of our security or do you think it would be better 


to have more funds for things like maintenance and operations over 
here ¢ 


If you don’t want to answer that I understand. 
FOREIGN MILITARY AID, IF PROPERLY USED 


General Twintnc. We feel that we should get the funds first but 
[ do feel this foreign aid, properly placed, is a very fine thing. 

Senator Symincron. Properly placed. Wouldn’t you say that what 
the people in Europe want to be more sure of than anything else, is 

that if they are attacked, with our commitments to them, we could 
destroy the attacker ¢ 

General Twintna. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Is that right? 

General Twintna. That is correct. 

Senator Symineron. Senator Duff, I have no further questions on 
these figures. I yield bac k to you. 

Senator Durr. Well, sir, my senior is present here. I will yield to 
him for whatever questions he wanted to ask. 

Senator Sarronsratn. Both of you gentlemen are very generous 
and I will not take advantage of it at this present time. That is not 
saying I will not in the future. 

Senator Symincron. Senator Duff ? 


PRIORITY FOR PERSON NEL 


Senator Durr. General, in order to place in proper perspective the 
order of priorities of the necessities of the Air Force, I just want to 
say that personally I have been impressed, if I correctly appraise the 
testimony from the beginning of these hearings down to your testi- 


mony, that the first order of priority is personnel both in pilots and in 
technicians; is that correct ? 
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General Twining. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Durr. In view of the fact that it is the first order of pri- 
ority, and in view of the further fact as I remember General LeMay’s 
testimony that he would not be able to put his B-52’s in the air the 
way he should with the personnel that he has, I wonder whether or 
not that is not the most immediate concern of all the problems that 
confront you with respect to a proper defense and retaliation ? 

General Twining. I think it is, not only in the Air Force, I think 
you can extend that to the other services as well, Senator Duff. They 
are having asimilar problem. 

Senator Durr. And in view of the fact that it costs very great 
amounts of money to train both pilots and technicians, and in view 
of the further fact that industry seems to be able to outbid the Armed 
Forces about the time that you have them trained, it looks to me as if 
the people are paying for the training and about the time they are 
trained to the optimum of their efficiency we lose them; is that correct ¢ 


REMEDIES FOR PERSON NEL PROBLEM 


General Twining. That happens in many cases. 

Senator Durr. In addition to the background of providing better 
living conditions, doctors in out-of-the-way places for personnel and 
matters of that kind, what is your own personal appraisal of how we 
are going to correct this No. 1 deficiency ¢ 

General Twinine. As I mentioned this morning, I think that Gen- 
eral LeMay in sizing up the five points he gave, started in the right 
direction. I think we have got to do something with the pay scale. 
The Secretary of Defense’s oflice has a group working on that right 
now, and I personally feel we cannot pay amounts of money equal to 
those they pay in civilian life. 

We know that we cannot get up to that dollar amount, but we can 
do better. I think we can go back maybe to our old system. 

We used to have a system of technician pay in which we just paid an 
air mechanic first class, second class, third class and so forth. They 
had no rating, that is corporal, sergeant, at all. They were just 
privates but they had the specialists’ rating because of their technical 
capability and were paid accordingly. 

I think we might revive that. That was cut out after the war. 

Senator Durr. Are you restricted under current law from doing 
that thing? 

General Twin1nG. I think we would have to have new law for that 
again; yes, sir. But that is being considered. And maybe we could 
do something about taking these real top grade noncoms, highly skilled 
people, and create in each squadron say 2 or 3 civilian vacancies, and 
pay those people more. There would be a civilian in the squadron, 
and all men would be eligible to go into that if they wanted to, par- 
ticularly in air defense and the Strategic Air Command we could do 
that because the base personnel don’t serve overseas. If they had to 
vo overseas like the tactical forces you could not do that. The civilians 
wouldnot go. ; 

I think that this is a field we should explore and this study group 
will do that. For example, just let that airman see before he gets out 
that if he is good enough, he could have one of these specialist jobs, as 
a civilian ina squadron, This way you could get a continuity in those 
squadrons and a training nucleus that would be invaluable. 
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[ think that is another way we could help our situation—give them 
something to look forward to and retain these skilled people. 

Senator Durr. You believe that in that way you would be able to 
compete with the competition that you are now meeting unsuccess- 
fully ¢ 

General Twintna. I think we could. And also if we get these addi- 
tional things the Congress is now working on, this will all add up and 
help. Too, I think some day that industry is going to get saturated 
in this electronics field. That is what is taking our people. This is a 
new field in this country and it is new all over the world. That is 
why there is a great demand for these trained technicians in the elec- 
tronics field. But some day that demand is going to be met and then 
we will have a better chance of holding these men. 

Senator Durr. Another question I would like to ask you, sir, is 
this. In view of the fabulous discoveries and the constantly widening 
horizon of things that a few years ago we did not know anything 
about, do you believe that it is wise to ) pli 1ce too much emphasis on a 
particular kind of hardware in a very large way, with that field being 
as it is, as we have had it described to ‘us during these hearings ? 

(reneral Twinina. I think our strategy has to change. 

For instance, we cannot afford to keep in our Armed Forces con- 
ventional forces for the old type of warfare plus those for atomic war- 
fare. We have got to make up our minds which way we are going to 
go. And our mind is made up that we are going to develop a new 
strategy built around the use of atomic weapons of war, and once that 
is decided, we have got to give up some of these old customs. We have 
been slow doing that. 

That is one reason this defense bill is so high. We have got to make 
up our minds that we have to go one way or the other. That does not 
mean we don’t retain in our force structure some conventional capabil- 
ity, not at all. Wedo. We may have peripheral wars and things like 
that. But the main thing is you cannot have everything. I think the 
British realize this, and I think maybe the Russians have found this 
out, too. 

Today the services are trying to have too much in my opinion. We 
have got to 

Senator Durr. You have got to allow a considerable area for ex- 
ploration of new things. 

General Twintnea. Yes, sir. 

Senator Durr. You anticipate that may be done, but you don’t 
know, and therefore you have got to make inquiry into those fields for 
the very purposes you have indicated ? 


PLANNING AND ORGANIZATION BASED ON MODERNIZATION 
WOULD CUT FORCES 


General Twrntnc. That is right. I don’t mean that today we can 
substitute the ICBM or one of these new missiles. (0) 

They must be proven first. But the nuclear weapon itself is here to 
stay and they are going*to be used in war. We know that. So let’s 
build our force around the new weapons. In this way we could reduce 
our forces consider ably. 
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Senator Durr. That would mean you would have to reorient your 
thinking and your practice with reference to that new objective to a 
considerable degree, is that right ? 

General Twintnc. That is right. It is the only way we can provide 
the forces for the country within a reasonable standard of financing. 

Senator Durr. That is all I had to ask, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator SatronstTatu. May I ask one question there, Mr. Chairman ? 
Senator SyMINGTON. Senator Saltonstall. 


QUESTION OF “OPTIMUM SECURITY” 


Senator SALTONsTALL. We never can have optimum security can 
we, General ? 

General Twining. No. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. What we have got to do is to have the best 
security we can on a calculated basis on our intelligence and on our 
efficiency and on our looking forward at any one time / 

General Twrntnc. That is right. 

Senator Sautronsrauy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ESSENTIAL RESOURCES 


Senator Symincron. General, you heard General Vandenberg 
testify up here some 3 years ago, when he warned that if we cut the 
personnel as planned in the spring of 1953 it would not make much 
difference whether we got the planes or not, because we would not have 
the people to run them. 

He turned out to be a real prophet, didn’t he? 

General Twintnc. That is the situation we find ourselves in today. 
We have got to have the people and we have got to have the bases and 
we have got to have the whole structure as well as the airplanes. If 
we lose the people or don’t have the people, we don’t have a force, 
That is what Van was saying. 

Senator Symineron. Now suppose, as a result of this heat being put 
on to get people while we don’t push planes production, pretty soon 
somebody will be able to come up and say we don’t need these people 
because we have not the planes. 

That would be a smart way of planning to cut the budget; would it 
not ¢ 

General Twintna. Yes. 

Senator Symincron. It is the reverse of when you were a little boy 
saying, “If we had some ham we could have some ham and eggs, if 
we had some eggs,” and it has operated rather well, based on your 
and my experience of the last: 10 years ; don’t you think ? 

General Twinrnc. That is true, too. We cannot cut out planes just 
because we have not got people. 

Senator Symineron. And then we could say, “There is no use of 
getting any more planes, or people, because we are so short on bases”, 
all a clever method of manipulation. If the basic thing in the back of 
one’s mind is money instead of security, that is the best way one could 
think of, over the long pull, to manipulate it; wouldn’t you say ? 

General Twrn1ne. It is certainly a good way to do it: yes. 

: Senator Symineron. And it is the way it has been done for some 
time so far as you are concerned; isn’t that correct ? 
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Wasn't that what General Vandenberg pointed out to Congress in 
1953 ? 

General Twintnc. Well, he pointed out that he had everything but 
the people. And he warned that if you reduce the people he could not 
maintain the force. 

Senator Symineron. At that time he said, “If you cut the people 
this far it won't make any difference whether you get the planes or 
not, because you won't have the people to run them. 

General Twining. That is correct. 

Senator Symineron. Isn’t that the position you are in today? 

General Twrn1ng. It is not so much the numbers of people as it is 
their skills, the degree of quality. 


PREFERS B-52 8S TO B-478 


Senator SymMineron. Now I notice in your statement here you said: 


I feel that I should specifically comment here on the importance of having the 
B-—47 bomber. 


Does anybody think that it is not important to have the B-47 
bomber ? 

I was wondering what is the point here? 

General Twintnc. Well, I have not heard much about the B-47 for 
a long time and I just wanted to make sure the committee looked at it. 

Senator Symineron. Would you rather have B-47’s than you would 
B-52’s? : 

General Twinrnc. No, sir; not by a long shot. 

Senator Symincron. Would you rather have B—52’s than you wouid 
B-47’s? 

General Twrninc. Yes, sir. 

Senator SymMinGcTon. I notice the Icelanders want us to move out of 
Iceland, and the Cypriots want the British to move out of Cyprus, and 
the British seem to be hav ing trouble in Ceylon: and from what I hear, 
the north African situation is not too reassuring. © 

None of that tends to increase the value of the B-47’ s, does it ? 

General Twintnc. No; we have had trouble with our bases and we 
always will. But as of today, and in the foreseeable future, we still 
have many friendly bases in Europe. 


NEED FOR JET TANKERS 


Senator Symincron. Why don’t we have an increase in tankers in 
this budget ? 

General Twintnc. Well, because our strategy was built on using 
these foreign bases with the B—-47 in conjunction with some aerial re- 
fueling. Under these conditions we felt we did not need any more 
tankers than we originally had programed at that time. 

Senator Symrneron. Actually your C—97 tanker is an obsolescent 
tanker today, is it not ? 

General Twrntnc. Well, it is not nearly as good as the KC-135 will 
be, but it is still useful. 

Senator SyamnerTon. It is still better than the B-50 or the B-29; is 
that right? 

General Twintnc. That is right. 
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Senator Symineton. But you have nothing but B-29’s and B-50’s in 
the Tactical Air Command ? 
General Twintne. That istrue. (@ 


ATR FORCE TO DO THE ATR FORCE JOB 


Senator Symrncron. Now I ask another question. At any time in 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff did anyone ever tell you that you did not need 
a real 137-wing Air Force, because any other service could do the job 
you were supposed to do? 

General Twintna. No, sir; I have never heard that. 

Senator Symrneton. Have you ever assigned any of your mission ? 

General Twintne. If you mean assigned any of our mission to an- 
other service, no, sir. : 

Senator Symineron. I am a little surprised neither Senator Salton- 
stall nor Senator Dutf asked you questions about what part of your 
mission the Navy could do for you, because, putting it mildly, they 
asked the Navy what part of your mission they could do for you. 

Senator Durr. We have been very satisfied, Mr. Chairman, with 
what they are saying. 


QUESTION OF AFFORDING A “SECOND-BEST AIR FORCE” 


Senator Symincton. The implication might have come out of some 
of these hearings that you could afford the second best Air Force be- 
c — you had the best Nav y. 

I don’t think you can anymore afford the second best Air Force 
because you have the best Navy than you can afford the second best 
Navy because you have the best Air Force. 

Actually I am very worried about the Russian submarine growth. 

Now one of the subjects gone into in some det ail in our previous 
hearings was the question of carriers. If nobody else wants to bring 
it up, in order to make the record complete I want to ask you about 
that. 

Please give us your individual opinion as to what you think can be 
done from the standpoint of strategic attack by carriers 


QUESTION OF STRATEGIC STRIKING CAPABILITY OF NAVY 


How close against the Russian Air Force do you think carriers 
could come to the land in order to launch strategic strikes ‘ 

General Twintna. All I can do is state what Admiral Burke says. 
They start their attacks well-out at sea and work their way in. And 
they first attack those targets that are going to hurt the Navy. They 
are doing their job, which is normal. 

How far they can come in I don’t know. 

Senator Symrneron. Have you ever had a figure in your mind how 
far you thought carriers could come in ? 

For instance, we saw a chart. The chart won’t be in the record, 
but I think the place was some miles off of the coast of Norway, a 
place called Bodo, and from therethey ran anarec. (©) 

It occurred to me they might have some difficulty in doing that. 

General Twrntna. I never heard of them having that capability as 
of today. Maybe a few years from now. But I ‘did not know they 
had that capacity now. 
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Senator Symineron. Have you ever heard that capability being dis- 
cussed in the Joint Chiefs? 

General Twintna. No. 

Senator Symineton. I think my figures are correct. 

I was not talking about missiles. I was talking about plane op- 
eration off of a carrier and they gave us a printed pamphlet. () 

Wallace, by any chance have you that ? 

Do you remember that printed pamphlet ? 

General Twrnina. I think, Mr. Chairman, that must include using 
aerial refueling and also a new airplane that they don’t have on boar«d 
the carrier at this time. @) 

Senator Symineron. I don’t mean to bring up how they are doing 
it, nor am I discussing the airplanes. But can it be done in the 
opinion of the Chief of Staff of the Air Force on the basis of his 
knowledge of Russian airpower # 


QUESTION OF CARRIERS IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 


The statement has been made by high officials that you could bomb 
the heartland of Russia from carriers. So we asked the Navy to 
describe these ares. One are described was from the Mediterranean. 
I would not want to say how far. @ 

Do you believe that in an allout war carriers could live in the 
Mediterranean ¢ 
General Twrninc. I think that any answer to that should be quali- 
fied. 

1 think in a surprise attack carriers would have a very, very diili- 
cult time living in the Mediterranean. That is my personal opinion. 
Now if an attack developed that we knew was coming and we could 
bring all our forces to play, that might be a different story. But I 
certainly don’t think they would want to be in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean under any conditions. 

Senator Symineron. Of course if you are in the Mediterranean- 
did you say eastern Mediterranean ? 

You mean beyond the bootheel of Italy down in there? 

General Twintne. East of that. 

Senator Symineron. Do you think they could live down there in 
an allout war? 

General Twintnc. East of there, no. 

Senator Symrneron. You are not sure whether they could west 
of there; is that it? 

General Twirninc. With a surprise attack I would say it would be 
very difficult. 

Senator Symineron. Admiral Burke’s testimony was more con- 
servative than another admiral on this. The latter felt they could 
live in the Mediterranean. That was my impression. It would seem 
to me that that would be difficult because you already have some Com- 
munist countries right near the Mediterranean, for example Bulgaria. 

General Twrntne. I am sure they would do their best to stay in 
there if they were ordered to and do a good job. But I think it is a 
very difficult position. 

Senator Symrneron. Nobody has more respect for the Navy than 
I, but it seems there is effort to develop a philosophy that the Navy 
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can do part of the strategic mission for the Air Force. If that is true, 
it may be we should cut the size of the Air Force. Testimony was 
that they were handling primarily naval targets, but that if called 
on by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, they could handle other parts of the 
strategic mission. 


MEDITERRANEAN CARRIER STRIKES MORE EXPENSIVE AND LESS EFFECTIVI 
THAN LAND BASED 


General Twininc. Mr. Chairman, if we are talking now about doing 
the strategic air mission from the Mediterranean, that is a very, very 
expensive way to do the job. It could be done much better from land 
bases, because you cannot get enough punch off the carriers to take care 
of the whole target outlay. You could do much better from land bases 
for that particular job. 

Senator Symineton. Let’s develop this a little further. 

The thought as I get it, was that in the “New Look” we agreed on 
a thousand ‘ships plus for the Navy mission, so many divisions for 
the Army, and so many wings for the Air Force. 

Now it would appear some people in high places believe that the 
Navy can do part of the Air Force’s mission, so the first part of my 
questioning was, has that ever been discussed in the Joint Chiefs? 


NO PLAN DISCUSSED FOR NAVY TO DO ATR FORCE JOBS 


General Twintna. We have never discussed that part. We have 
gone ahead and provided for our mission of strategic bombing and 
the Navy has gone ahead for their job, control of the seas. These 
claims about what the Navy could do in strategic air operations come 
up not from the men in uniform generally but from the Navy people 
out of uniform. 

Senator Symrneron. One of the Assistant Secretaries of the Navy 
said that the Navy could bomb any part of the heartland of any country. 

General Twrntna. I saw that. 

Senator Symineron. And that is what you do not agree with, is 
that right? 

General Twintna. That is right. 

Senator Symrneron. Have you any questions, Senator, you would 
like to ask on this particular subject ? 

Senator Satronsratu. No, I don’t think so. 

Senator Symrneron. Senator Duff, have you? 


CONVERSION OF B—47°S INTO TANKERS 


Senator Durr. I have one that I would like to ask about the B-47 
if I may. 

I was going to ask you, General, would it be possible to convert the 
B-47 into tankers? 

General Twintne. Yes, we are looking into that now. (@) 

Senator Symineron. That would be a practical operation, would it ¢ 

General Twrntna. Yes, sir, it is a very fine airplane. 
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IMPORTANCE OF FOREIGN BASES 


Senator Savronsratt. Mr. Chairman, there is just one question. 
There are $300 million as I understand it in the present budget for 
building up foreign bases? 

Senator Symineton. That is right. 

Senator SavTonsTaLL. You certainly would not want to change that 
and put it into B-52’s ? 

General Twintne. No, sir. I think we ought to go ahead. A lot 
of that is Navy bases, too, but I think we ought to go ahead with these 
foreign bases, Senator Saltonstall. . 

Senator SauTonsTatLt. With the idea that the B-47 is going to be 
one of our best weapons for a number of years yet ? 

_ General Twintnc. That is right, and all the information we get 
indicates that the Soviets are very much worried about this ring of 
bases of ours. In fact it worries them more than anything. 

The fact it does indicates to me that it is a pretty good program. I 
often think that 1 would hate to see our country right today, the 
United States, rimmed with three or four hundred Russian bases in 
Canada and Mexico. It would bea pretty bad situation here. 


POLITICAL FACTOR IN BASE SITUATION 


Senator Symineron. The Communists are doing a pretty good job 
of weakening our position on those foreign bases. 

General Twintne. Oh, yes. 

Senator SyMrineron. So far as we are concerned ? 

General Twrnine. Youare right about that. 

Senator Symrneron. In accordance with some of the thinking of 
people like our chairman, Senator Russell, for example, when he says 
he would rather see us put the money in our own Air Force than place 
it over there in some of these foreign countries, you have a problem 
that is not just a military problem, haven’t you; a problem involving 
diplomacy, and internal and external politics ? 

General Twintnc. That is right. 

Senator Symineton. For example there is no sense in putting any 
further money on Iceland if we are going to get thrown out of Iceland, 
is that right ? 

General Twinrtnc. That is right. © 

Senator Symincron. Some of the base situations have deteriorated 
badly, is that right ? 

DETERIORATION 


General Twrntnc. I think they have deteriorated in some places; 
yes. 
' Senator Symrneron. So the question is not so much money on 
foreign bases per se as against, say, better mechanics over here. It 
would seem a question of balance. : er 

The statement was made that the getting of the 1,500-mile missile 
on the part of the Russians would not change the balance between the 
East and the West? 

That statement was made last February 18, I believe, by the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force. 
General Twintnc. That is right. 
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Senator Symineton. And the justification for that was the great 
number of IL 28 bombers, so they could do it anyway if they really 
wanted to. © . ree 

Isn’t that right ? 

General Twintne. That is right. 


QUESTION OF WEST EUROPEAN VULNERABILITY 


Senator Symrneton. So a lot of the money we are putting into 
Europe today is just face, isn’t that correct, as against real strength ? 

General Twintnc. Well, that is a pretty hard question to answer. 

Senator Symineron. Suppose Russia decided they wanted to move 
tomorrow with an all-out attack against France or Germany, do you 
think that they could be successfully resisted / 

General Twininc. General Gruenther says that he can hold over 
there. 

Senator Symrineron. When did he say that? 

General Twininc. Just recently, not to me personally, but that is 
his opinion. However, to do this he would have to have the planned 
German contribution. 

Senator Symineron. In the future we may get a lot of the things 
we plan to get, but we have to balance what we have in Europe now. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Senator Symineron. Back on the record. 

That of course is an argument which does not support the people 
who oppose what they call the “numbers game” on the ground that if 
you get a hundred good bombers and a thousand bombs you don’t have 
to worry, you can always retaliate against them. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


TERRIBLE DEVASTATION 


Senator Symineron. With 60 thermonuclear weapons launched 
against targets in the United States—say 35 on SAC and the rest on 
population ‘centers—would that affect materially the position of this 
copntry ¢ 

General Twinine. My guess is it would. 

Senator SyMINGTON. “Many millions of people would be killed or 
maimed. 

General Twintne. Yes. (©) 

Senator Symrneron. If the Soviets dispatched 100 Bisons on a 
l-way mission to attack targets in this country, would not at least 
60 of those stand a good chance of striking their targets? 

General ‘Twin1Na. “Tt depends on how complete the surprise. () 

Senator Symineton. Then might the Soviets not dispatch 100 
Bisons on one-way missions if they ‘decided on an all-out war? 

General Twintne. They might later on. I don’t think they would 
today. 

Senator Symrneaton. Why not? 

General Twrntna. I don’t think they would gamble their whole 
effort on one attack even though the results might be as you have 
indicated them. 

Senator Symineton. General, because of the time problem incident 
to your Russian trip we are going to forgo some questions until you 
get back. But I would like to ask this question : 
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A BIGGER BUDGET NEEDED FOR FISCAL YEAR 1958 


You have been studying the budget for the fiscal year 1958 4 
General Twinina. Yes; we have been working on the budget. 
Senator Symincron. Are you going to need more money or less 
money ¢ 

General Twinine. I think we will need more. 

Senator Syminecron. Your testimony I believe last winter was that 
you are going to need quite a lot more, was it not 4 

General Twintne. I think I said over 20 billion. 

Senator Syminetron. But you asked for nearly that last time. 

Do you think the Air Force budget will go through that same sliding 
scale again: and then we will talk about 1959 ? 

Ilow do you think that is going to work out 4 

General Twintnec. I don't know how it will come out, but we are 
coing to need more money. 

Senator Symineron. Do you know roughly how much more you 
think you will need ¢ 

Mr. Haminron. I think the General covered that this morning, 22 
billion, wasn’t it ? 

(general Twininc. Around $22 billion. 

Senator Symineron. I did not hear it if he did, and am sorry. 

Mr. Haniron. Something in that order. 


ESTIMATE NEED 7 BILLION MORE IN FISCAL YEAR 1958 


General Twinitne. Actually we have submitted what is called a flash 
estimate. It wasmorethanthat. It ws is $25. 6 billion. 
Senator SyMINGTON. $23.67 
Senator Sarronsraty. | think you said this morning 20 to 22 
General Twinine. That figure has had no Air Force review or any- 
thing. 
ONE-SHOT SAVINGS 


Senator Symineron. General Bogart, how much are you all going 
to guess on re sg gy nt! 

General Bocarr. We have told them that is a one-shot job, sir. 

Senator Symineron. We heard that in 1951. 

General Bocarr. On recoupment, sir / 

I thought this was a new one. 

Senator Symineron. Pretty soon we will have to ask, how many 
one-shots before you get. two shots. 

General Bogarr. No, sir, we are not anticipating any recoupment 
against this one. You can only do that once, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Symineron. Where do you think you are going to effect a 
comparable reduction next time ? 

You don’t know what you think next year will be then ? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 

We submitted the flash estimate of 23.6 that the Chief of Staff re- 
ferred to. We are not anticipating any recoupments and I don’t 
expect to. 

Senator Symrneron. It will be easier next year, don’t you think? 

You won’t have some of the problems you have this year. 

General Bogart. [hope so,sir. I hope it will be easier. 

Senator Symineton. Now let me ask you this: 
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QUESTION OF WHAT SOVIETS SHOW AND WHAT THEY CONCEAL 


General, you are going to Russia in a few days and I have seen news- 
paper reports they are going to show you a lot when you get there. 

Are you familiar with a similar move made by the Nazis back in the 
thirties when they invited milit: ary experts to see examples of their 
military developments? ¢ 

General Twintna. I recall that. 

Senator Symineron. Is it not true that they showed what they 
wanted to show and kept under cover what they did not want to show ¢ 

General Twrnine. That is right I think. 

Senator Symrneron. Admiral Davison, a friend of mine in World 
War IT told me when we went to war with Japan we not only did not 
know they had thousands of Zeros, we did not know they had a single 
Zero fighter. 

‘To the best of your knowledge, is that correct ? 

General Twrntna. I don’t think we appreciated they had a fighter 
that good until we tied into them. 

Senator Symrneron. Actually they fought the Chinese war with a 
lot of crates which cost them a lot of lives, keeping their Zeros ready 
for us, isn’t that correct ? 

General Twirntnc. Well, I don’t think they used them in China, I 
am sure of that. 

Senator Symrneton. Isn’t it true that the Nazis kept some of their 
latest developments secret, but leaving the impression they had shown 
everything? 

General Twining. That is right. 

Senator Symrneton. Was there anyone in the aviation field who 
took this situation seriously enough to take any positive action about it ? 

General Twrnrnc. I think Lindbergh did. And Truman Smith, the 
air attaché, I remember that now. 

Senator Symineton. Truman Smith? 

General Twrntnc. He was attaché. He brought that to our at- 
tention. 

Senator Symrneton. In the fall of 1940 when they had five fighter 
planes left in reserve in England many British felt that England was 
saved by the Spitfire airplane. 

Do you know the story on the Spitfire ? 

General Twinrine. I am not entirely familiar with that. 

Senator Symineton. A woman put up $30 million to develop it 
after the British Government turned it down. 

General Twinrne. I had not heard that. 

Senator Symineton. Now the purpose of this committee is to evalu- 
ate the adequacy of the airpower of this Nation. 

In this we have sought to be above politics. I earnestly hope that 
inasmuch as you are charged with such a grave responsibility, when 
you go over there you will do ev erything possible to get the story; 
and that they don’t fool you like these people have so often fooled 
others in the past. 

If you would comment on that I would appreciate it. 

General Twrnrna. Mr. Chairman, I thought at first this was going 
to be one of those businesses that the Germans pulled, but I don’t 
know, the more information I seem to get the more I am convinced 
that they are really going to show us something. ©) 
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( Diseussion off the record.) 
Senator SyMincton. Senator Duff, have you any questions? 
Senator Durr. Yes, sir, I would like to ask the general one final 
question. 
MORE TERRIBLE DEVASTATION 


The chairman asked you what the effect would be on the United 
States if they delivered I believe it was 110 bombs. What would be 
the effect on Russia if we delivered 110 on them ¢ 

General Twinina. Well, I think it would be just as bad on them. 
Of course we cannot judge how the Russian would react, but I cer- 
tainly think 110 bombs delivered on the United States would be a 
terrible thing if they hit the target, and likewise I feel it would be 
the same there but we cannot say that that would be enough. 

Everybody is trying to get that point, what is enough. I don’t 
know. 

Senator Durr. In either case, it would be very great devastation, 
Just as much on them as it would on us, would it not ? 

General Twinrne. Yes, sir, it would be and I think we can bomb 
better than they can, more accurately and we have bigger bombs. (@ 

_ Senator Symrneron. Mr. Counsel, do you have any further ques- 
tions ? 

Mr. Hamitron. I have only a few for the record that we asked the 
other Chiefs of Staff. 


BUDGET REQUEST REPRESENTS HIS BEST J CDGMENT 


General Twining, in the preparation of your budget recommenda- 
tions which you make to the Secretary of the Air Force and the budget 
recommendations which he in turn makes to the Seer etary of Defense, 
are those done on a realistic basis in the sense that they are your best 
judgment as to what your needs are in view of your responsibilities 
under your missions and roles? 

General Twintne. That is correct. 

Mr. Hamivron. In connection with the figure of $18,881 million that 
I believe was the fiscal year 1957 recommendation from you to the 
Secretary of Air—— 

General Twrninc. Downstairs. 


“ROLLING UP A RUG” 


Mr. Hamivron. Yes, I think in some of your testimony before one 
of the congressional committees you characterized the elements that 
went in to make up the difference between that figure of 18.8 and the 
figure that you ultimately received, as being analogous to rolling up a 
rug. 

Do you recall that? 

General Twintnea. That is right. 

Mr. Hamiuton. Some of these one-shot items? 

General Twrntng. What we did this year is a one-time saving and I 
explained it was just like rolling up a rug in front of you. That roll 
is always there and next year we have to get over it. 

Senator Sauronsraty. That is a very good expression, as I remem- 
ber it. 
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Mr. Hamiiron. What is your present judgment as to the 18.888 
figure ¢ 
Do you still think that was a good figure? 
General Twrintnc. We have still got the one-shot savings in it too 
this year. . 
We will have to get more money next year. 
why the budget is going up. . 
Mr. Hamirron. That is it. 
Senator SYMINGTON. Let me ask a couple of questio Ss here. 


That is one reason 


QUESTION OF TIMING OF ICBM AND IRBM 


You have an ICBM program and an IRBM program, is that right? 

General Twrntne. That is right. 

Senator Symrneron. You know of the IRBM program of the other 
services ¢ 

General Twintne. Yes. 

Senator Symmneton. Which of the three do you think we will get 
first ¢ 

General Twrnine. I think we will probably get the Air Force 
[RBM program first. 

Senator Symineron. The Air Force IRBM? 

General Twrnine. IRBM. 

Don’t you think so, Don? 

[ think that it is hard to tell but I think we will get an IRBM 
ahead of the Army project. 

Mr. Hamitron. IRBM? 

I believe you mentioned the ICBM. 

General Twtntnc. The ICBM is our first. That is the one we are 
putting the most effort into. 


APPRECIATION 


Senator Symineron. We want to thank you very much, General, 
for coming up with your staff to these briefings. 

Senator Saltonstall ? 

Senator SauronsTaLy. No questions. 

Senator Symineron. Senator Duff? 

Senator Durr. No, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you very much, General. 

(Whereupon, at 3:25 p. m., the committee was adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m., Wednesday, June 20, 1956.) 
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